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BOSTON MARKET HOUSES. 

If the good people of Boston die of starvation, it will not be 
certainly for lack of well supplied market houses. Mr. Kilburn, 
the artist, has very tastefully grouped together a set of accurate 
sketches of our principal market houses, with emblematic flower, 
fish, fruit and game pieces, thus presenting at one view our promi- 
nent sources of supply. In the centre, surmounted by a prize ox, is 
that noble structure, Quincy Market, which, bounded by Merchants’ 
Row, South and North Market and Commercial Streets, extends 
over an area of about 535 feet in length by 50 in breadth. This 
fine building, the material of which is granite, was erected during 
the mayoralty of the Hon. Josiah Quincy, senior, and will remain 
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an honorable monument of his administration. Prior to the com- 
pletion of this building, the lower story of Faneuil Hall was occu- 
pied as a market-house, and the adjoining square was crowded 
with country carts, loaded with farm produce. This market was 
the great resort of the citizens from all parts of the town, though 
Boylston Market (seen in the upper right hand corner of our en- 
graving) principally supplied the residents of the South End. At 
that time there were fewer provision stores than at present, but the 
business of peddling out meat, fish and country produce was quite 
extensive. The mainentrance to Quincy Market is from the west 
front, opposite Faneuil Hall; the east front on Commercial Street 
is finished in the same style of architecture, with a row of solid 


| granite columns. From a very early hour in the morning the 


streets on either side are densely packed with country carts, from 
which the retailers purchase their supplies. Butchers’ stalls occupy 
the greater part of the interior, but fruit, butter, cheese and vege- 
tables are sold there in abandance. The tish market occupies the 
easterly extremity. The South Market, shown in the upper left 
hand corner of the engraving, is a neat and commodious building 
situated on Beach, between Lincoln and South Streets. The 
Williams’ Market, depicted in the lower left hand corner, is at the 
corner of Washington and Dover Streets, and the Gerrish Mar- 
ket, on the other side, a noble brick building, stands at the corner 
of Portland and Sudbury Streets. 
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THE SUCAL 


—or,— 
THE HEIRAND THE USURPER. 
A ROMANCE OF ITALY IN THE 16TH CENTURY. 


BY ARTHUR MORTON, A. M. 


[conTINUED.] 


CHAPTER XV.—{[continvep.] 


Tonio was buried in a profountl sleep. Roused by a rough 
shake of the shoulder, he started up, and his eyes encountered the 
face of the jailer bending over him, and rendered more hideous 
by the ferocious grin he assumed in token of good fellowship. 

“Come,” said the jailer, “are you going to sleep all day ? It’s 
high time to be up and stirring.” 

“One never knows the difference between daylight and dark in 
this black hole,” said the jester, obeying the summons. “But 
where is the prince ?” 

“O, he has been liberated,” said the jailer, with what was in- 
tended to be a pleasant smile. “And I suppose you'll be sent 
for before long—for th: duke, Heaven bless him !—told me to get 
you the best breakfast I could provide. And so I have brought 
you a regale fit for a prince of the blood. Bread as white as the 
snow on the Appenines ; wine too, you varlet—genuine Lachryma 
Christi—and such grapes! My own mouth waters ; and ’i faith! 
I have e’en invited myself to breakfast with you.” 

“Tt must be a consoling reflection to you, my friend,” said the 
jester, “to think, when you design a visit to any of your friends 
here, that you are sure to find them at home.” 

“Ho! ho! good! an excellent jest, ’i faith,” said the jailer. 

“ Jesting is my trade, friend,” said Tonio, “as yours is turning 
the key on better men than thyself.” 

“Come now, my employment is not quite so monotonons,” 
said the jailer, “for I’m a favorite with my noble master, and 
sometimes when the prisoner is to be tortured, I’m allowed my 
turn at the rack ; and when the headsman is indisposed, I take 
his place on the scaffold. I’ve learned to handle the axe quite 
dexterously. 
unlucky turn, I should solicit the pleasure of putting you out of 
your misery.” 

“Thank you,” said the jester. “ But I'd much rather break- 
fast at your expense, than have you take a chop at mine.” 

“ Well, here’s your breakfast all ready on this table,”’ said Mat- 
teo. “ Draw your stool close and I'll sit by you. I’m used to 
carving. What part of this fowl do you prefer ¢” 

“] prefer the legs and wings, the breast, back and thigh, if you 
please,” said the jester. “In a word, give me the whole bird.” 

“]'m glad you’ve so good an appetite,” said the jailer. 

“It’s a chronic complaint with me,” answered Tonio. 
is a capital chicken. Try some.” 

“‘T can’t eat so early in the morning,” said the jailer, excusing 
himeelf. “ Here’s a morsel of biscuit will serve my turn.” 

“This bread and fowl make me thirsty,” said the jester, after 
eating heartily. 

““ Here’s a bottle of capital wine, returned the jailer, breaking 
the seal and drawing the cork. “ It lias been in the duke’s cellar 
for forty years.” 

“Fill up a cup for your trouble,” said the jester. 

“ Thank ye—but I brought a brace of bottles of the same sort,” 
replied the jailer. “‘There’s one a-piece. Each to his flagon. 
Good luck to you.” 

“ The same to you.” 

Here’s trade shouted the jailer. 

“ Ahem 1” said the jester. “I can hardly drink to yours.” 

“Then here’s wit and humor, and may they ever bring fortune 
to their possessor!” said the jailer, filling his glass. 

“Jailer!” said the jester, growing suddenly affectionate, 
“ you're an honest fellow—you've feasted me like a prince.” 

“Don't thank me.for your entertainment,” said the jailer, 
modestly, “ but the duke, my master.” 

“ Here’s his good health!” cried the jester. “ Faith | his break- 
fast has improved my opinion of him amazingly. I can’t think 
he means to play me a knavish trick.” 

“He! bless you—he means well enough by you. He means to 
send you away this very morning.” 

“J could find it in my heart to hug you for your news !” said 
the jester, languidly and yawningly, for sleep had begun to creep 
over him. “ But, my dear fellow,” he added, speaking with dif- 
ficulty, “ you woke me up too carly. I hadn’t had half sleep 
enough. I’m not an early riser; you mistook my habits.” 

“ Why net go to bed again ’” asked the jailer. 

“ Exeelient—advice—jailer. 1 am—very—sleepy—and your 
wine—was confoundedly strong.” 

Mis eyes closed and he fell back in his chair. 

“Se soon!” anuttered the jailer. “It is wonderful !” 

After his eyes were closed and his lips mute, there were one or 
two slight convulsive motions of Tonio’s frame, after which all 
evidence of life was absent. As the jailer was contemplating this 
strange spectacle, he was startled by three heavy knocks at the 
eclidoor. Rushing precipitately into the corridor to prevent, if 
possible, the entrance of the duke, he was relieved to find that 
the summons was not from his master. ‘Two or three men ip sad- 
colored liveries were there, who had brought a complete suit of 
plate armor, with the offensive weapons appertaining to the arma- 
ment of a cavalier of rank, and a banner blazoned with the arms 


“ This 


And, my dear fellow, if your affairs should take an | 


of Parma and shrouded «with crape. They had also brought a 
coffin, which was now resting on a bier covered by a black pall. 

The spokesman of this group of servitors now approached 
Mattco and asked him if he required any assistance. 

“No; I have plenty of my own,” replied Matteo. 

“The duke wishes to know how soon you will be ready.” 

“Tn half an hour,” replied the jailer. 

The attendants retired. 

“J breathe freer,” said the jailer. “I am saved. The duke 
will not discover the trick I put upon him till I am beyond the 
reach of danger.” 


CHAPTER XVI. 
STRANGE SCENES AT THE GATE. 


We left Giulio parting from the princess, who had furnished 
him with every facility for making good his escape. Yet the desire 
of liberty was less imperative in his bosom than his passion for 
the lovely daughter of his enemy. To linger near her, even 
though fate reckoned the moments of life—to forget danger in the 
intoxication of her presence ; these were follies his heart would 
have prompted him to enact, if his reason had not checked the 
impulse. Tightening his belt, then grasping the handle of his 
sword and satisfying himself that the blade played frecly in the 
scabbard, so that it would leap forth to his touch on the occur- 
rence of an emergency, he made his way to the city gates, 
through which his signet-ring and the assertion that he was a mes- 
senger of the duke, readily passed him. Striking into a little 
wood that crowned a little eminence within a few feet of the city 
walls, he paused for reflection, and deliberated whether he should 
immediately repair to the camp of the Milanese army, or remain 
where he was and reconnoitre the city. 

He was inclined to think, that by adopting the latter course, he 
might discover some circumstance which might be turned to the 
advantage of his friends. He occupicd a position from which he 
could look down on the ramparts of Parma, while, at the same 
time, he could, by changing his point of view, have a fair sight of 
the camp, the lines of which his practised eye could discover, be- 
neath the gradually brightening sky, stretching their dark array 
across the adjacent plain. 

In the city an extraordinary activity reigned. He could hear 
the clash of weapons and the heavy tread of men-at-arms, as 
bodics of men were moved from point to point. Dark groups 
appeared on the walls, and now and then a torch moved along the 
line of the defenders, as if an officer of rank were making a tour 
of inspection. Meanwhile the sky grew gradually brighter—dawn 
was breaking in the east. Its chill gray gave place, by degrees, to 
a warmer hue, betokening the approach of the sun, and finally, 
bright, horizontal bars of gold along the horizon announced 
the immediate rising of the orb of day. As its disk shot above 
the horizon, the ducal banner of Parma was unfolded on the wall, 
its gorgeously emblazoned folds flashing back the sunbeams that 
sparkled on its surface. At this moment the shout of “ Long live 
Parma!” broke from the soldiery on the walls. 

At the same time the camp of the Milanese army exhibited 
similar tokens of activity. Lances and steel armor glittered all 
over the plain. Mounted knights galloped here and there, dis- 
tributing orders, and the ground shook as ponderous pieces of 
clumsy artillery, each drawn by many horses, were moved to the 
front. Before the splendid tent which Giulio recognized as the 
headquarters of the Duke of Milan, from a lofty standard staff, 
the ducal banner was flung out, as that of Parma had been upon 
the ramparts, while the exultant shout that greeted it, betokened 
the presence of a very formidable host. 

And now the swarming masses of the Milanese begin to con- 
centrate themselves and assume a military regularity of form. 
They were drawn up in three long lines, occupying the entire 
width of the plain, with heavy cannon at the intervals, and a 
broad passage through the centre of the lines. Through this pas- 
sage there now swept as glorious a cavalcade as ever the sun 
shone down upon. First came a herald, attired in the splendid 
habiliments of his calling, surrounded by a band of trumpeters ; 
then rode forth the Duke of Milan, mounted on a milk-white 
charger, and clad from head to heel in silver armor inlaid with 
gold, wearing golden spurs, and a splendid baldric glittering with 
precious stones. Beside him rode a standard bearer, carrying his 
banner, and he was followed by a large array of knights magnifi- 
cently mounted and armed, and attended by their squires and 
pages. The road taken by the cavalcade led directly past the 
spot where Giulio had taken post. <A few steps would have 
brought him to the fect of his kinsman, but he preferred to re- 
main concealed and await for awhile the progress of events, 

‘The glittering procession advanced to a short distance of the 
walls, halted, and then the herald, riding out from the foremost 
group, a parley was sounded on the trumpets, It was angwered 
by a flourish from the ramparts. 

‘The herald then, in the name of the Duke of Milan, asked for 
an interview with the Duke of Parma. 

Ferrado Montaldo, presenting himself as the representative of 
the duke, answered that his master was unwell and unable to 
appear, and had commissioned him to parley and treat with the 
duke. 

“ There is little need of parley,” replied the Duke of Milan, 
riding to the front. “Last night we sent an ultimatum to your 
master, viz., that at sunrise this morning, our kinsman should be 
delivered into our hands, We received the assurance, and from 
your lips, that the request should be complied with, We have 
not litrried your preparations. Not till the sun had appeared 
above the horizon did we leave our lines, We now await the 
redemption of your promise,” 


“ Alas, my lord!” replied Ferrado,, “I am doeply pained—ip. 
expressibly grieved to be the messenger Of evil tidings. A heavy 
misfortune hath befallen us. The ways of Providence are inseru. 
tablco—in the midst of life we are in death,” 

“Out on thy paltering delays, sirrah!” shonted the duke. 
“ Cease prating like a shaveling monk, and tell us at once, like a 
man and a soldier, what hath chanced.” 

At this point Giulio listened with the intensest curiosity, anxious 
to learn what-story the Duke of Parma had conjured up to beguile 
the car of Milan. What was his astonishment when he heard 
Ferrado’s reply. 

“ My lord,” faltered Montaldo, “ it is my painful duty to inform 
you that the Prince Giulio is no more.” 

“ Giulio no more!” cried the duke. “My kinsman dead! By 
Heaven, I believe it not. Men die not in their youth and health 
so suddenly, save in battle, unless foul play is wrought them. Go 
back to your master, and tell him that Conrado d’ Este, Duke of 
Milan, proclaims him a liar, flouts the tale of his kinsman’s 
decease, and defics him to mortal combat.” 

“ My lord,” suid Montaldo, “ were not allowance to be made for 
grief and disappointment, this conference should break off here. 
But I know what you feel. I loved Prince Giulio; all loved who 
knew him, and the intelligence of his death nearly unmanned me 
when it was communicated to me this morning. You even doubt 
the story of my friend’s death, and I acknowledge that it needs 
confirmation. Alas! at this moment the proof is approaching.” 

Giulio listened and gazed in astonishment. He acquitted Fer. 
rado of all intention of deception, and regarded him as the dupe 
of the Duke of Parma. But how this imposition was to be car- 
ricd out to the end bafiled his imagination. As he gazed from his 
hiding-place, however, he beheld the city gates opening, and forth, 
with the waving of the banners of the church, with monks walk- 
ing barcheaded and barefooted, chanting a funeral dirge, with 
trumpets wailing low and mournfully, with soldiers marching with 
trailed arms, came forth a dismal procession escorting a coffin 
placed upon a velvet covered bier. Over it waved the ducal ban- 
ner of Parma, shrouded with crape, and beside it walked Ferrado 
Montaldo, who had descended from the wall to do honor to the 
obsequics. 

The procession advanced to the Duke of Milan, where it halted 
and sect down the bier at the foot of his charger. Dismounting, 
the duke knelt beside the coffin and burst into a flood of tears. 

“O, heavy day!” said he. “ Giulio! Giulio! would that you 
could hear me. Would that you could hear me accuse myself of 
my long inaction and indifference to your cause. Proud caglet of 
a royal race, thou shouldst have filled the cyrie where a foul kite 
now holds his state. But thou shalt not fill the grave unavenged.” 

Starting to his feet, he exclaimed : 

“ This is not a deed of Providence. It is a foul murder.” 

“ And who is the murderer, my lord?” asked Ferrado. 

“Thy master!” shouted the duke. 

“T must not listen to this language,” said Ferrado. 

“Thou must bear it to thy master from me,” said the duke. 
And tearing off his mailed gauntlet, he flung it at the feet of the 
equerry. ‘“ And with it,” added the duke, “ this my defiance and 
challenge to mortal combat.” 

Montaldo took up the gauntlet. 

“T could not have chosen a fitter messenger,” said the duke, 
“ for thou art his accomplice in guilt.” 

“ Thou shalt answer that charge at the sword’s point,” retorted 
Montaldo. 

“ What! fight with thee, vassal!” exclaimed the duke. “ Only 
with his equals does Conrado d’ Este deign to cross swords.” 

“T shall soon be thy equal, proud duke,” answered Montaldo, 
“for know that I am to wed the Princess of Parma.” 

“ When thou art wed will be time enough to bandy words with 
me,” said the indignant duke. 

Without uttering another word, Montaldo, accompanied by 
the funeral escort, retired within the walls of the city, the gates of 
which were secured behind him. 

“Giulio hath been foully dealt with,” said the duke. “ Quickly 
—an armorer here! and a skilfal mediciner. We must examine 
the body on the spot.” 

At the summons, a surgeon and an armorer stepped forth. The 
latter, at a word from the duke, removed the coffin lid, while the 
former proceeded to an examination of the body. 

“ He is not dead, my lord! He lives !” said the leech, after 4 
hasty examination. 

Raise him up! give him air!” cried the duke, rushing for 
ward, ‘ Remove the visor of his helmet.” 

His orders were promptly obeyed, and the removal of the casq™ 
gave to view the bewildered countenance of the jester. 

“ Tonio !” exclaimed the duke. “ How came the fool there!” 

* That is precisely the question the fool was about to ask you 
grace,” said the jester, “I go to bed in my fool’s motley, after # 
hearty breakfast in a prisoner’s cell, and I wake up, changed int? 
a knight, and about to be buried alive, for aught I know. A vay 
pleasant fellow, that same jailer of his grace of Parma, my lord, 
but his wine is confounded strong.” 

'The Duke of Milan stamped his foot, while his cheek and brew 
burned crimson with rage, 

“This is a deadly affront!” he exclaimed. “To pledge ™ 
the return of my kinsman, and then not only to break his wort, 
but to insult me with this farce! Dearly shall the traitor duke ™ 
his insolence,” 

Meanwhile ‘Tonio had becn assisted from his uncomfortable 
resting-place and stood upon his fect. Whether the astrologe’ 
had made a mistake in compounding his potion, or whether, #6" 
more likely, the wine and food the jester had swallowed hs 
some qualities that neutralized its potency, certain it is that the 
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effects of the narcotic were much more transitory than had been 
anticipated. The jester yawned, rubbed his eyes, stretched him- 
self as well as his anwonted apparel would admit, and then he 
appeared almost perfectly recovered. 

“ Where is your master, knave ?” said the duke, sternly, for he 
visited some of his displeasure on the unconscious instrument of 
the deception which had been practised upon him. 

“ That I know not, noble duke,” replied the jester. “I was 
placed in his cell and fell asleep beside him. In the morning, 
when the jailer awoke me, he assured me that the prince had been 
set at liberty ; and farthermore your deponent knoweth not.” 

“T have heard enough,” ‘cried the duke. “ Return with me to 
the camp, and prepare for the assault. If harm hath chanced to 
one hair of my kinsman’s head, I will not leave one stone upon 
another of this accursed city. The very ground shall be ploughed 
up and salt sown thereon, so that not a blade of grass shall mark 
its utter loneliness and ruin.” 

He sprang upon his charger, the trumpets rang out a bold de- 
fiance to the city, and the glittering cortege returned at a sharp 
trot to the camp. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
EXPLANATIONS.—A HOSTILE MEETING. 


DescenpinG from the outer wall of the city, without waiting 
for the opening of the coffin, which indeed, as it took place sur- 
rounded by the suite of the Duke of Milan, was witnessed only 
by himself and followers, and by Giulio from his hiding place, 
and was invisible to the officers and troops of the town, Ferrado 
Montaldo mounted his horse, rode directly to the palace and was 
admitted to the presence of the duke, who was awaiting his return 
with great anxiety—an anxiety by no means dispelled by the stern 
and severe expression of the commandant’s countenance. 

“ Well, Ferrado, what news ?” asked the duke. 

“] surrendered the body of the unfortunate prince to his kins- 
man,” replied Ferrado, “with an honorable escort befitting his 
rank ; with holy priests walking beside his remains, with cross 
and banner displayed, and soldiers marching with reversed arms 
beside one, who, if living, would bravely have led them forth to 
battle.” 

“ Enough of this eulogy,” said the duke, impatiently. “ What 
said our cousin of Milan? He was overwhelmed with grief and 
astonishment ?” 

“ He manifested less of either than indignation,” replied Ferra- 
do. “ He accused you of foul play, as I myself did this morning, 
until you pledged your word as a sovereign and a knight, that 
Giulio had died a natural death, and that your physician stood 
ready to testify to the fact.” 

“ You so assured his grace of Milan?” said the duke. 

“He gave me no opportunity,” replied Ferrado, “ but flung de- 
fiance in my face. He threw down his gauntlet, defying you to 
mortal combat—I took up the gage of battle and here it is.” 

With these words, Ferrado laid the mailed gauntlet on the 
marble table beside the duke. 

“You should have let it lie where he flung it,” said the duke. 

“Tam a soldier, sire,” replied Ferrado, briefly, “ though I have 
yet my spurs to win. But,” he added, “ opportunity enough will 
soon be afforded me.” 

“How so ?” inquired the duke. 

“How so? The whirlwind you have provoked is now rising. 
See if you can lull its fury. You rejected my counsel ; now reap 
th: benefit of your owa.” 

“ You assume a lofty tone, Ferrado.” 

“T speak frankly and bluntly. If my manner displeases you, 
you can command me to lay down my commission and resign 
my sword.” 

“Nay, nay, Ferrado, I like your frankness,” hurriedly replied 
the duke. “ Resign! you are my sole reliance. Beat back these 
minions of Milan, and the half of all my treasure is yours.” 

“Tam no mercenary,” replied Ferrado. “I will fight because 
they come as enemies to mfy country, and because, in so doing, 
you have assured me, nay, have sworn, that I am not upholding 
crime,”” 

“T have so sworn,” said the dake, faintly. “ Now, go to my 
daughter. Take your leave of her; she loves you—a parting 
Word from her will nerve your arm in battle.” 

Ferrado bowed, and, availing himself of the permission, or 
rather command of the duke, passed to the apartments of the 
princess to which he was readily admitted. As he entered her 
Presence, her attendants, on a sign from her, retired. 

“ Beauteous lady,” said Ferrado, “ I come from your father.” 

“T have but lately returned from an interview with him,” re- 

ied the princess, blushing deeply, and trembling as she spoke. 

“Lady,” said the knight, “I come armed with his permission 
to address you.” 

“ My father’s commands are my law,” said the princess, “To 
every wish of his, duty compels me to yield obedience.” 

Ferrado bowed, yet as he made no reply, the princess continued ; 

“But there are exceptions to this rule of obedience. I recog- 
nize no power in my father to jeopardize the happiness of my en- 
tire future, He can claim my love, my service as a daughter, but 


_ficannot mortgage for mo the wealth of my young heart’s affec- 


He cannot bid me bind myself at the altar to link my fate 
forever to one to whom my heart is not surrendered, Ah, signor, 
the lot of @ peasant girl is happier far than that of us high-born 
ladies. Few have the courage to protest against the tyranny of 
custom, as I have done, Ferrado Montaldo—I eateem and re- 


~ Sect you, but brave and worthy as you are, I cannot love you.” 


co Princess of Parma,” reptied Ferrado, looking up in her eyes, 
T know of none lovelicr than thou in this fair land of Italy 


—an‘ would maintain the assertion at my lance-point. In your 
service I would do all that a knight may dare, but truth compels 
me to declare that my heart is given to another.” 

“ We are friends then,” said the princess, joyously, “ and here 
is my hand in pledge of it.” 

Ferrado raised the fair hand of the princess to his bearded 
lip and kissed it respectfully. 

“ Let there be no secrets between us,” said the princess, “ for 


we must be fast allies. The love I denied to you, I have bestowed | 
upon another; I blush not to confess it—our kinsman, the Prince | 
Giulio.” 

“ Prince Giulio !” exclaimed Ferrado. “ And yet I behold you 
joyous and exultant.” 

“Why not? He is no longer a prisoncr. Hark in thine ear, 
Ferrado. I will give thee the highest proof of my confidence. 
Last night I set the prisoner free; gave to him a passport that | 
ensures his safety, and he is now far removed from danger.” 

“ Then whose body was it,” exclaimed Ferrado, “that I this 
morn, by order of the duke, surrendered to his grace of Milan?” | 

“ What is this you say, Ferrado?” cried the princess, turning 
pale. 

“ This morning a coffin with the arms of Parma was brought | 
me from the prison. I was told that Prince Giulio had died sud- | 
denly during the night; your father swore by the visitation of 
God and not by violence—and that body I surrendered to the 


Milanese.” 

“ Tt was some other unfortunate,” said the princess. 

“ Yet your father believes it was the prince.” 

“Ha!” said the lady, after a moment’s reflection. “I begin 
to see through this mystery. Matteo, the jailer, whose connivance 
I was compelled to purchase, contrived this deception to ensure 
his own safety.” 

“Tt must be so,” said Ferrado. “ Thank Heaven and thee, 
lady, that Giulio is safe. I can do my duty as a soldier with a 
clear conscience. Farewell, signora ; I must to the walls.” 


“ But not before you bid furewell to one to whose heart you are 
dearer than a brother.” 

The princess vanished as she spoke, but in her place stood the 
radiant figure of Estella. 

Ferrado threw himself at her feet. 

“Lady,” said he, “ these may be my last words. I go to repel 
an assault upon the city; if I fall in the storm, let me at least 
have the consciousness that I told you that I loved you and that 
you did not rebuke the boldness.” 

“ Dear, dear Ferrado,”” murmured Estella. 

The mailed warrior sprang to his feet and clasped her in his | 
arms. 

“ Now,” he exclaimed, “ I care not what chances. If I fall, at 
least I have been happy, if even for a moment ; and that moment 
an eternity of bliss.” 

At that moment the loud blast of a trumpet echoed through the 
vaulted apartment. 

“ T must be gone,”’ said the soldier. 

“ Farewell,” said the weeping maiden. “ May Heaven protect 
you! Should you meet with Giulio, forget not that he is my | 
brother.” 

Ferrado sprang from her presence and descended to the street. 
Ere we follow him it will be necessary to return to Prince Giulio, 
whom we left astounded and indignant at the series of events he 
had witnessed from his hiding-place. But for one thing he would 
have gone down and made himself known to his kinsman, and 
joined the ranks of his friends. That one consideration was the 
assertion, extorted from Ferrado by the taunt of the Duke of Mi- 
lan, that he was to wed the Princess of Parma, and thus become 
the equal of his opponent in rank. We have just seen how little 
real foundation there was for Giulio’s jealousy; but it must be 
confessed that lighter words have stung a lover’s soul to madness. 
Therefore, instead of joining his friends, and taking his chance of 
entering the city by assault, he determined to avail himself of the 
power of entcr.ng at his will bestowed upon him by the princess. 
It is true that he might have introduced followers by the same 
means, but his noble nature scorned to stoop to such a perversiow 
of the princess’s generosity ; and he resolved, alone, to go back 
to the midst of his enemies, and to try to learn the exact relations 
of Ferrado and the lady of his heart. Therefore, after the train 
of the duke had retired, he emerged from his retreat and making 
a long circuit, approached the city by one of the side entrances, 
and without difficulty secured a passage by the exhibition of his 
signet-ring. 

Once within the walls he was able to proceed without notice, 
for the attention of the inhabitants was too much taken up with 
the alarm of an attack to allow it to be diverted by the appear- 
ance of a single and plainly attired individual. Men were part- 
ing from their wives and children; soldiers moving along in 
sf@uatls ; mounted knights galloping to and fro, and bugles ringing 
in every direction. 

As Giulio pressed forward towards the palace, regardless of his 
personal danger, and thinking only of the princess and her sup- 
posed lover, he suddenly encountered Selim, the page. 

“ You here!” she exclaimed. “I thought you were beyond 
danger ; for 1 wrung from Matteo the secret of your evasion, Yet 
you were the man of all others I could have wished to meet, 
Step aside with me into the shadow of this archway, I have that 
to impart which you must learn at once.” 

Giulio followed the page, his heart beating with vague and 
inexplicable fears, 

“ Whence come you, Selim ?” he asked, with a faltering voice. 

“ From the prinoesa’s apartment,” replied Zelie, 

“ Where you have been playing the eaves-dropper ¢” 

te Zelic blushed deeply. 


“ It was from a good motive,” she murmured. 

“ And what heard you?” he asked; for jealousy craves for its 
food, no matter how obtained. 

“T saw and heard Ferrado press his suit. I heard him tell her 
that he came to her with the sanction of her father. To which 
the princess made reply—the very words dwell in my memory— 
* My father’s commands are law : to every wish of his, duty com- 
pels me to yield obedience.’ I heard no more. It was enough 
for me, and I left them together alone to plight their mutual 
vows.” 

“Swear that thou hast spoken the truth,” said Giulio, in a 
hoarse voice. 

“ T will not swear by the cross,” said Zelie, as Giulio offered 
the cross-hilt of his sword to her lips, “for that oath were not 
It is not the symbol of my faith.” 

“ What oath then ‘s binding on your conscience ?” asked Giulio, 


binding on my conscience. 


| startled by this bold avowal of infidelity. 


“An oath in the name of the prophet of Allah,” replied the 
pretended page. “ By my hopes of carthly bliss, of heaven here- 
after, by all that man holds dear and holy, I swear that I have 


| faithfully reported to you the meeting and the words of the 


princess and Montaldo. 

“ Then hear me swear that I will be avenged on one or both of 
them,” said the prinee. 

“ Be it so,” said the page. 

“ To the palace.” 

“ To certain death !” cried the page. 

“T care not—so that it leads to my revenge.” 

“Tean aid you to secure vengeance,” said the page, slowly. 
“ But you need not throw away your life. Await my return in 
this spot, where you are safe. If I come not back in twenty 
minutes, follow your own plans.” 

Zelie raised the prince’s hand to her lips and kissed it; then 
vanished with a light footstep. 

Half of the appointed time had passed away, when Giulio, lis- 
tening eagerly for every sound, heard a heavy footstep. Looking 
forth from the archway in which he was ensconced, he beheld 
Ferrado alone and meving forward with as rapid a step as his 
armor would permit. 

“ Ferrado Montaldo !” cried Giulio, in a voice so changed with 


“ But whither are vou going ?” 


| passion, that the equerry did not recognize it, “ halt!” 


“ Who calls me ?”’ cried Montaldo. “I am in haste.” 

“ Giulio Veroni,” was the reply. 

“The Prince Giulio! here!” exclaimed Montaldo, hurrying 
into the archway. “ By what chanee—” 

“T exchange no words with traitors,” interrupted Giulio. 
“ Draw, villain, and defend thyself.” 

“ The names of villain and Montaldo were never coupled yet,” 
replied the young soldier. ‘“ But from you I hear them without 
anger. In what have I offended you !” 

“ A coward as well as a traitor!” cried Giulio. ‘“ Will nothing 
move you ?” and the prince struck Ferrado a furious blow with 
the flat of his sword. 

Ferrado’s weapon quickly flashed in the air, and a fieree com- 
bat instantly ensued—unequal, because Ferrado was equipped at 
all points, while the prince wore no defensive armor. A moment, 


| however, served to cool the passion of the former—he remember- 


ed in time with whom he was engaged, and disarming his antag- 
onist, held him completely at his mercy. 

“Finish your work now, and slay me,’ 
have no desire to live.” 

“ Live—noble prince,” said Ferrado, generously. “Live to 
repent the wrong you have done my honor. I would fain linger 
and explain whatever appearances may be against me—but time 
presses—the troops are clamorous for my presence. Adieu! we 
shall meet again.” 

With these words Montaldo continued the course this incident 
had interrupted, while Giulio, picking up his dishonored sword, 
and resolved to wait no longer for the page, made the best of his 
way to the palace. 


said the prince. “I 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
THE LAKELETS LN MICHIGAN, 


The lakelets in this State are worthy the attention of the natur- 
alist. Recently, a man by the name of Briggs, while washing 
sheep in one of a series of three in the township of Scio, was 
drowned. He had swam across it some forty rods, and on re- 
turning was probably seized with cramps, and sank near the mid- 
dle. All efforts to recover the body being fruitless, Messrs. Har- 
rington and Phillips were sent for, to search with their submarine 
armor. Accordingly they made numerous descents at various 
depths, discovering most singular irregularities of bottom and 
curiosities of formation. In some places the plummet will strike 
bottom in a short distance. A few feet distant and down it goes 
to an almost unfathomable depth. Sometimes, on arriving at 
what seems to be the bottom, the diver’s feet rest on nothing, and 
down he goes into impenetrable darkness and a soft mass of 
mingled water and sediment, until prudence warns him against 
further ress. Down sixty-five feet went Mr. Harrington, in 
the vain search for solid bottom, and still his lead sank through 
“deep obscure.” At one time the plummet will show a current 
which carries the line rapidly away from the perpendicular, and 
again it swings around, indicating a whirling eddy. This lake, or 

1, has hitherto been little known, many old residents 
never having heard of its existence. A man present among the 
7 of the diving operations, said that on his first discovery 

it, a short time since, it abounded with the fish common to our 
streams, of a large size, and so little alarmed at the sight of man 
that they were to be caught by the simplest means—when within 
reach, almost by hand. As there is no inlet by which they could 
have entered the lake, how came they there '—Michigan Herald. 


True courage consists not in a stupid quent of danger, but 
in preserving on the most dangerous occasions the calm use of our 
reason, with a determination to act up to its dictates. — Rodertson. 
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THE BATTLE OF CULLODEN. 
A. D. 1746. 

This memorable battle, the re- 

sult of which crushed the last 

hopes of the Stuarts, is sketched 


with spirit on the following > 
Charles 


The central is Prince 
Edward, the nder, as he was 
called by the Hanoverians. He 


was at the time of this attempt a 


gallant and brave young gentle- 
man, handsome and fascinati 


in his manners, the very bean id 
of a romantic prince. His por- 


trait in “ Waverly,” the first of 
Scott’s novels, is delineated with a 
master-hand. The history of his 
adventures in Scotland is, of itself, 
a romance from the landing at 
Moidart to his final departure, af- 
ter he had wandered for weeks a 
fugitive in the wildest regions ot 
Scotland, after wanting for bread, 
but never for devoted friends, and 
bearing up against his misfortunes 
with a courage and cheerfulness 
that did him the highest honor. 
In 1745 he landed at Moidart, on 
the western coast of Scotland, with 
only seven followers, and as prince 
regent of the three kingdoms 
which the follies and vices of his 
ancestor had forever lost, set up 
the standard of revolt to which the 
clansmen rushed with heroic devo- 
tion. Gathering strength as he 
advanced, the “‘ young chevalier,” 
as he was called, marc to Perth, 
the English army under Sir John 
Cope, stupidly neglecting to check 
his career in the outset. The ad- 
hesion of the Duke of Perth and 
Lord George Murray, “ high-mind- 
ed Moray,” brought great stre 
to his banner. Begirt with hi 
gallant claymores and sweeping all 
before him, the prince marched 
upon Edinburgh, and took posses- 
sion of Holyrood palace, the scene ot so many past glories and ot 
so many historical tragedies. Here he issued a proclamation, of 
which the following is one striking paragraph : “I, with my own 
money, hired a small vessel, ill supplied with money, arms or 
friends ; I arrived in Scotland, attended by seven persons ; I pub- 
lish the king, my father’s, declaration, and proclaim his title, with 
pardon in one hand, and in the other liberty of conscience and the 
most solemn promises to grant whatever a free parliament shall pro- 
pose for the happiness of a pea I have, I confess, the greatest 
reason to adore the goodness of Almighty God, who has, in so re- 
markable a manner protected me and my small army through the 
many dangers to which we were at first exposed, and who has led 
me in the way to victory and to the capital of this ancient king- 
dom, amidst the acclamations of the king my father’s subjects.” 
It really seemed, at this time, as if success was destined to crown 
the hopes of the Jacobites. A brilliant little court was speedily 
improvised at Holyrood. Gallant gentlemen and lovely ladies 
thronged around the prince. Every one was charmed with his 
manner. He fascinated equally the lowland laird and the High- 
land chieftain—the gray-haired veteran and the blooming belle. 
But this little holiday was of brief duration. The royal troops 
under Cope, menaced Edinburgh, and the prince resolved to risk 
his fortunes in a general engagement. He marched forth at the 
head of his gallant little army, encountered the enemy at Preston 
Pans, and routed them utterly in an engagement of the briefest 
duration. Never before, , had English troops behaved so 
badly. Intoxicated with this victory, the rebels resolved to march 
into England—a fatal decision. With an army of 2960 High- 
landers, 2850 lowland infantry and a mere handful, 260, of low- 
land horse, Prince Charles crossed the border. This wild foray 
earried them to Derby, within one hundred and twenty-seven 
miles of London, but the approach 
of three powerful English armies 
which had taken the ficld, 
compelled them to retreat back 
towards the Hi s. A Par- 
thian engagement at Falkirk show- 
ed that their courage was unshak- 
en by misfortune. Lord G 
Murray condu-ted the retreat in a 
masterly manner. The battle of 
Calloden, however, destroyed and 
scattered the prince’s rece to the 
winds, and -educed him o the for- 
tunes of a fugitive. T plain on 
which this engagemeni - as fought 
lies eastward of Inverness, in the 
direction of Nairn, and south of the 
Morray Frith. It was fought on 
the 26th of April, 1746, old style. 
‘The Highlanders commenced the 
mt by an ineffective fire 
of artillery, which, about one 


the insurgents. 
“Meanwhile,” says bers 
the 


FS 
FES 


KIN SHUN, OR THE GOLDEN ISLAND. 


ing, by the animation of his gestures, countenance and language, 
to excite the Highlanders to their highest pitch of courage. He 
then again retired to the eminence which he originally occupied, 
and prepared with an anxious mind to await the fortune of the 
day It was not till the cannonade had continued nearly half an 
hour that Charles ordered a charge. The aide-de-camp entrusted 
to carry this message to the lieutenant-general, a youth of the 
name of Maclauchlan, was killed by a cannon ball before he 
reached the first line; but the general sentiment of the army, as 
reported to Lord George Murray, supplied the want, and that 
general took it upon him to order an attack without Charles’s 
permission having been communicated. Lord George scarcely 
determined upon ordering a general movement, when the Mack- 
intoshes, unable longer to brook the unavenged slaughter made by 
the cannon, broke from the centre of the line, and rushed forward 
through smoke and snow to mingle with the enemy. The Athole- 
men, Camcrons, Stuarts, Frasers and Macleans then also went on, 
Lord George Murray heading them with rash bravery. Thus in 
the course of one or two minutes, the charge was general along 
the whole line, except at the left extremity, where the Macdon- 
alds, dissatisfied with their position, hesitated to engage. Not- 
withstanding that the three files of the front rank of the English 
poured forth their incessant fire of musketry, notwithstanding that 
the cannon, now loaded with grape-shot, swept the field as with a 
hailstorm, notwithstanding the flank fire of Wolfe’s regiment, 6n- 
ward, onward went the headlong Highlanders, flinging themselves 
into, rather than rushing upon, the lines of the enemy, which, in- 
deed, they did not see for the smoke, till involved among their 
weapons. All that courage, all that despair could do, was done. 
It was a moment of agonizing suspense ; but only a moment, for 
the whirlwind does not reap the forcst with greater rapidity than the 


Highlanders cleared the line. Ney. 
less, almost every man of 
their front rank, chief and gentle. 
8 which t ; and 
gave way, it 
was not till every bayonet was bent 
and bloody with the strife. 
the first line had been thus swept 
aside, the assailants continued 
their impetuous advance till they 
came near the second, when, be. 
ing almost annihilated by a pro- 
fuse and well-directed , the 
shattered remains of what had 
been, but an hour before, a numer- 
ous and confident force, began to 
give way. Still a few rushed on, 
resolved rather to die than forfeit 
their well-acquired and dearly. 
estimated honor. They rushed on, 
but not a man ever came in con- 
tact with the enemy. The last 
survivor perished as he reached 
the points of the bayonets. The 
persevering and desperate valor 
displayed by the Highlanders on 
this occasion is proved by the cir- 
cumstance, that at one part of the 
-~ where a very vigorous attack 
been made, their bodies were 
afterwards found in layers three 
or four deep; so many, it would 
appear, having in succession 
mounted over a prostrate fricnd, 
to share in the same inevitable fate. 
The slaughter was particularly 
great among the brave Mackin- 
toshes ; insomuch that the heroic 
lady who sent them to the field, 
afterwards told the party by which 
she was taken prisoner, that only 
three of her officers had escaped.” 
Charles endeavored to make head 
against the enemy with his low- 
land and foreign troops, but the 
tide of victory could not be stem- 
‘med. The sabres of the English 
dragoons completed the bloody work the bayonet and ball had 
nearly achieved. Charles’s army, dividing into two bodies, fled pre- 
cipitately, pursued by the dragoons and sabred without mercy. 
The battle lasted only forty minutes, and the rout and ruin were 
complete. The young chevalier, after enduring incredible hard- 
ships, effected his escape to France, and finally died in Florence, 
Italy, January 30th, 1788, the fatal anniversary of the decapita- 
tion of his great-grandfather, Charles I. The latter part of his 
life was stained by profligacy and intemperance. , 


RUINED BRIDGE OVER THE AVON, ENGLAND. 

This exquisite scene, represented below, lies in the vicinity ot 
Warwick castle, and, in fact, was sketched from one of the win- 
dows of the great hall of that renowned fortress. From this 
point the spectator beholds a rich expanse of lovely scenery spread 
out before him, but his eye will rest with peculiar pleasure on the 
soft and classic Avon, Ghakapenee’s native stream, which, falling 
with a soothing sound in a cascade one hundred feet below the 
spectator, washes the foundation of the building, and continues its 
tranquil course to the right through an extensive and richly tim- 
bered park, sheep and cattle grazing in peaceful security upon its 
banks, the varied foliage of forest trees of every clime interming- 
ling with the solemn masses of the cedar ; the verdant lawns, the 
gay parterres where nature and art embrace each other ; the bro- 
ken and undulating surfaces of portions of the grounds, combin- 
ing to form a picture of noble and abiding beauty. To the left 
is the ruined bridge we have delineated, with its broken arches all 
overgrown with wild shrubs and plants. Just beyond, on the left 
hand, is shown a glimpse of the new bridge, which springs with 
a graceful span across the lovely and classical mver, adding 
variety to the beautiful rural scenery which everywhere strikes the 
eye of the beholder, and all togeth- 
er affording a fine example 
English taste. 


THE GOLDEN ISLAND. 
Kin Shun, or the Golden Island, 
represented above, is a lovely spot 
in the immediate vicinity of Quat- 
chow, China, and is principally 
devoted to bonze houses and tem- 
ples for wofship, while a magnifi- 
cent crowns its most ele- 
vated part. Many of the temples 
have been erected by the discip! 
of Confucius, Laokin and Fo. 
This sunny island has been de- 
scribed by every traveller who has 
visited it, as a scene me 
surpassing the wildest dreams 
the The landsca 
and views are everywhere lovely, 
while the flowers and foliage are 
brilliant and luxuriant. Its pecu- 
liar sanctity and the fame of its 
natural charms are known in every 
part of the Celestial Empire. 
There are quite a number of lakes 
in China, the principal of which is 
the ‘Tunting-hoo, 220 miles in cir 
ed by picturesque and finely w‘ 
ed hills. Indeed, its scenery is 9° 
much admired, that its shores are 
the favorite spot where’ Chines? 
ts muse ‘and write their vers 
d prose. It is, however, 
to sudden tempests, whic 
its navigation dangerous. The ‘be 
virons of Tai-hoo lake, near 


the 
having gained the name. 
Chinese Arcadia.” All the lakes 
are well stocked with fish. bat 
contains several smaller lakes, 
the whole do not oecupy any ost 
portion of the immense 
of her territory. 
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{Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
STANZAS. 


BY H. D. NEAL. 


“ Wilt love me ever, as thou sayest now ?”— 
Thus spoke a lover ‘neath the greenwood tree, 
Long years ago, when youth was on his brow, 
To a fair maiden beautiful to see. 
Mer rosy cheeks blushed o'er with beauty bright, 
Her head bowed low, with trembling ecstacy, 
Her sparkling eycs swam with intense delight, 
As she replied: ‘‘ Death, ere my heart leave thee.” 


Tf they could then have hidden from this world, 
Tn some sweet vale, far from all troublous wars, 
This bad might in eweet blossom been unfurled, 
Nor woe have met them with its hundred scars. 
But they were parted, as two laughing streams, 
That leave onc spring and never meet again, 
And she forgot in years the early gleams 
Of love’s young glancing, with its rapturous pain. 


She's not as beaming, as when years ago 
She loved with wild, enthusiastic truth, 
And her cheeks glowed. and neck shone like the snow, 
And flaming vows. breathed to her lover youth ; 
And he that spoke, * beneath the greenwood tree.”’ 
Is sun-browned, rough and gnarry. Sick at heart, 
And burdened with sad thoughts, he seems to be, 
As lonely through this life he “acts his part.” 
"Tis ever thus with youth—too quick to act, 
Too rash. when we could ne'er be over-wise ; 
When Time £0 stern deals bat with solid fact, 
And shows no quarter as he tearless flies ; 
Yes, time will test the heart of sterling truth, 
And sternly. too. thon canst live to see. 
Beware too soon to love in early youth, 
And pledge no maiden ‘neath the greenwood tree.” 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


UNCLE JOHN’S STORY. 


BY MES. CAROLINE ORNE. 

Mansy years ago—said my Uncle John, after having seated 
himself in comfortable proximity to the fire, in his large arm- 
chair,—many years ago, when I was only a few months over 
twenty-one, I set out on a journey to the West. I intended, if I 
found a place that pleased me, to purchase a tract of land, and 
there make my home. I travelled on horscback, and, one day, 
for the last five or six hours, the road, for the most part, was 


merely a rough, imperfect track, cut through a forest, without 


sign of habitation. The sun was getting low, and I was, there- | 
fore, agreeably surprised when, on emerging from the woods, I | 


saw, at a little distance, a two-story frame house, much handsomer 


and more commodious than was generally found in those wild 
From the limb of a large hickory swung a | 
sign, on which, when I approached nearer, I read “The Travel- | 
jer’s Rest.” A little further on, was a sheet of water, of nearly a | 


and lonely regions. 


circular form, and about six or eight miles in circumference. As 
1 drew up in front of the inn, the sun, which had shed a golden 
glory over the bosom of the lake, sunk below the horizon. 


rose at my approach, and said he would lead my horse to the sta- 


ble. The lad appeared stupid, and as I imagined, not more than | 


half witted. 
“ You see,” said he, taking my horse by the bridle, and, at the 


same time, casting an upward look at the sign, “that this is called | 


the traveller's ress.” 
“ Yes,” I replied. 
“You make the third that will rest here to-night,” said he ; 


“but I’m thinkin’ your rest will be sounder the next night,” he | 


muttered, in a half audible voice, as he led away the horse. 

“ Stop,” said 1; “what do you mean by saying that ?’”’ 

“ What did I say ¢” said he, fixing his cycs upon me, with a 
dull, vacant look. 

“Don’t you know ¢” I asked. 

He stood for a few moments, as if trying to collect his thoughts, 
and then slowly shook his head. 

“They say I’ve a bad memory,” said he, looking up with a 
smile, which appeared to me to partake more of shrewdness than 
idiocy. 

I gave him directions respecting my horse, and told him that 
I should be at the stable myself before long, to see if they had 
been properly attended to. I then took my portmanteau and 
went imto the house, without having seen a single person, except 
the boy already mentioned. A dvor at my right band being 
slightly ajar, J pushed it open, and beheld a large, well-furnished 


parlor ; but seeing that it was already vccupied by a gentleman | 


and lady, I was about to withdraw, when the gentleman said : 
“ Walk iw, sir, if you please.” 
“ Shall I mot intrude ¢” said J, glancing at the lady. 
“ Not in the least,” he replied. 


room is the common property of all travellers who may chance to 
stop here.” 

A certain resemblance which the lady, whom I took to be about 
eighteen, Lore to the gentleman gave me reason to suppose that 
she was bis daughter, 2 supposition which I soon found to be cor- 
rect. My impression was thet she was very beautiful. After- 
ward, when the bewildering effect of her presence had in a measure 
subsided, J found that not « single featume, strictly speaking, was 
modelled according w the severe standard of classic beauty, and 

imagined tha’ their departure from it rendered them a thousand 


times more enchanting. Her deep, hazel cyes, large, liquid and 
lustrous, and full of intellectual expression, would of themselves 
render a plain face attractive. 

The gentleman, whose name was Markham, was somewhat of 
an invalid, and it having been recommended by his physician to 
take a journey on horseback, he had concluded, in company with 
his daughter, to visit his only brother, who lived about forty miles 
in a south-westerly direction from the house where we then were. 
They had already been on the road three days, but their route had 
been through a part of the country better cultivated than that by 
which I had come, and where houses were generally found at in- 
tervals of a few miles. For the last twenty miles, however, they 
had not scen a single human habitation, not evn a log-cabin of 
the humblest description. The situation of the place where wo 
now were, was so uncommonly beautiful that they had concluded 
to remain two or three days. ° 

As yet, though an hour after my arrival, besides Mr. Markham 
and his daughter, and the boy I found beneath the tree, the only 
person I had seen was a woman, to whom, as I had not dined, I 
gave some directions respecting the evening meal. When, at last, 
supper was announced, we found, besides plenty of wild fowl pre- 
pared in various ways, and the usual et ceferas, some fish, which 
proved to be of a delicious flavor. 

“Was this caught in the lake about half a mile distant?” I 
asked of a woman—the same I had already seen—who stood at 
a side-table, pouring out the tea. 

She said that it was. 

“ Are they easily caught ?” said I. 

She replied that they were, though, as they liked deep water, a 
boat was necessary. They had several, she said, kept expressly 
for the purpose, and everything else that was necessary for the 
accommodation of those who might like to try their skill. 

“IT must try mine to-morrow,” said I. 

“ And Clara and I will go with you,” said Mr. Markham, “ that 
is, if you would like to go,” he said, turning to his daughter. 

“T should like an excursion on the lake,” she replied. 

“ The young lady would always be sorry, if she concluded not 
to go,”’ said the woman. 

“ But if we do decide to go, who is there to go with us to pull 


A lad 
of sixteen, who was lying on the grass, bencath the hickory tree, | 


“If we wish for solitude, we | 
can retire to our respective apartments, for 1 apprehend that this 


at the oars? for I object, decidedly, to a sail-boat, nothing, to my 
| mind, can be more dangerous,” said Mr. Markham. 
| “The men will be at home to-night,” the woman replied. 

They arrived in a few minutes after we returned to the parlor. 
There were three of them, but the evening shadows had fallen so 
| darkly they could not be distinctly seen. As they dismounted 
| from their horses, one of them called to the boy, who came shuf- 

fling forward from some obscure corner, to take his horse to the 
| stable. 


“ What have you been about, Jem?” said the man who had 
called him. “Has anybody come while we’ve been gone ?” 
| “Yes, three.” 

“ Who are they ?” 

“Two men and a woman.” 

The man said no more, and while the two others led away their 
horses, he disappeared round a corner of the house. 
| After they were gone, Clara asked her father if he had noticed 
the woman who waited on the table. 

“ Not particularly,” he replied. “ Why do you ask ?” 

“ There was something in her appearance that streck me un- 
pleasantly.” 

“IT can hardly account for that,” said Mr. Markham, “ for though, 
_ as I said, I didn’t particularly notice her, I have the impression 
that she is rather handsome.” 

“ So she is,” said Clara; “ but I minded she had a way of cast- 
ing stealthy and wavering glances at all three of us, when she 
imagined she wasn’t observed, which I thought peculiarly disa- 
greeable.” 

“ An impression,” said I, “which the snaky glitter of her eyes 
had no tendency to diminish.” 

“ Now, this will never do,” said Mr. Markham. “ Because the 
| poor woman, with a full share of the curiosity attributed ta her 

sex, was rather bashful, and too civil to stare us out of counte- 

nance for the sake of gratifying it, you take it for granted that she 
| has something malignant about her.” 
| “I should be sorry to be uncharitable,” said Clara, “and will 
do my best to think favorably of her.” 

The subject was now dropped, and we passed a pleasant hour 
previously to separating for the night. 

I rose early. It was one of the most glorious mornings I ever 
beheld, On one side was the green wood, in all its dewy freshness, 
waving to the breeze, and with its flowery glades all a-glow with 
the rising sunlight, which turned each dewdrop to a gem; while 
_ before me, in the midst of the verdant undulations of the open 
country, reposed the lake, blue and serene as the sky above it, 
except that now and then, where it looked the smoothest and atill- 
| est, it would suddenly catch a breath of air, and break into thou- 
sands of bright and joyous sparkles. ‘The clear, elastic air imparted 
8 corresponding buoyancy to my spirits, as I stood with my eyes 
tixed on the lake and thought of my contemplated excursion in 
company with Mr. Markham and Clara, I was startled a little, 
for I heard no footstep, by some one saying, close to my elbow ; 

* It looks like @ piece of the blue sky dropt down,” 

I turned and saw the boy whom I had heard one of the men 
call Jem. 


“ You mean the lake?” said 

Yes,” 

“ The fine fish we had for supper, last night, were caught there, 
I am told.” 

“ You mean to try your luck at catching some of ‘em, I s’pose, 
Most everybody doce that stops here,” 


“ Yes, I think of it.” 

“« And the other gentleman and the young lady will go too ?” 

“Te.” 

“ You may as well listen to the advice of half-witted Jem, and 
keep away from the lake, and you'd better try to keep them away 
too.” 

“ T can see no reason why I should do either.” 

“ That lake, calm as it looks, is a dangerous place. Keep away 
from it.’”’ 

This was said, not only with mach earnestness, but with a tone 
of command suited to the words, while not the least vestige of 
anything like fatuity was manifest in his countenance, or in any 
way whatever. I had already commenced asking him the reason 
of what appeared to me his strange warning and prohibition, when, 
with a quick movement, he placed his finger on his lips in token 
for me to be silent, while, as if by magic, the same limp, shiftlcss- 
looking figure I had seen at the moment of my arrival, stood be- 
fore me. The mystery of this sudden metamorphosis was quickly 
explained. By a slight change in my position, I could, by a side- 


long glance, see that a man was approaching the spot where we 
stood. 


“ Halloo, Jem!’ he cried, as he drew near. ‘“ What are you 
sauntering about here for? Go and lead the horses to drink.” 

“ May I ride Silvermane ?” said Jem, as he commenced shut- 
fling along in the direction of the stable. 

“ You may, for all what I care ; but if you have any value for 
your neck, I think you’d best not.” 

“ My neck is in less danger than some others I know of,” Jem 
muttered to himself. 

By this time the man had arrived at the place where I stood. 


He bid me good-morning, and said that he believed I was one of 
the gentlemen who arrived at his house, the day before, during his 
absence. By this, and some other remarks, I found that he was 
the landlord of the inn, or hotel, as he termed it. I did not like 
his looks any better than Clara Markham had liked those of the 
woman who had waited on the table, although if she, as Mr. 
Markham had said, was rather handsome, he was decidedly so. I 
had seldom seen features of a more perfect contour ; but passions, 
fierce and dark, had traced around them their own peculiar and 
unmistakable lines, and had shed over them a baleful light which 
no art could fully conceal. His figure was slight, though well 
knit and sinewy, as could be inferred from his lithe and agile 
movements. His low-crowned hat was set jauntily on one side of 
his head, so as to display an exuberant mass of short, wiry curls, 
and his garments, without being of the most fashionable make, 
were of a fine texture, and well fitted to.his form. 

“ What was that knave or fool about? I hardly know which to 
call him,” said he, eyeing me rather keenly. 

“Tam unable to tell,” I replied, “ unless, like me, he was tak- 
ing a stroll for the sake of air and exercise. He has the appear- 
ance of being rather weak-minded. Has he relations who live in 
this vicinity 

“No, and I know no more about him than you do. He came 
here several months ago, one stormy night ; said he lost his way, 
and begged to be allowed to sleep in the stable. He has hung 
round here ever since, and as he can more than carn his living, 
I’ve suffered him to stay.” 

“ This is so charming a place,” said I, “that I don’t know but 
I shall be tempted to remain a few days.” 

A smile of very singular expression passed over his features a8 
I made this remark. As I walked on, he kept by my side, and 
soon afterward I mentioned that Mr. Markham, his daughter and 
myself had concluded that, sometime during the day, we would 
take a sail on the lake. 

“ You had better go directly after breakfast,” said he. “The 
morning is so fine that any change in the weather must necessarily 
be for the worse.” ; 

I agrecd with him, and in a few minutes he left me, first telling 
me that the sound of a gong would tell me when breakfast was 
ready. In half an hour I heard its deep notes, which blended 
oddly enough with the rural sounds which filled the air. When I 
entered the room where breakfast was to be served, I found Mr. 
Markham and his daughter already there. They were both in ¢x- 
cellent spirits, and Clara said that she had found herself singing 
the “ Bonny Boat” half a dozen times, during the morning, her 
thoughts were so fall of our anticipated sail on the lake. 

Fifteen minutes after we rose from the table, Mr. Markham’s 
horse and Clara’s were at the door, ready to take them to the shore 
of the lake. I preferred to walk. ‘Tho landlord, whose name I 
had learned was Skevington, and a man whom he called Bagnall, 
I found were going with us. ‘The woman likewise, who had wait- 
ed on the table, was, somewhat to my surprise, to be of the party. 
I think that I inadvertently manifested the surprise I felt, for 
Skevington said : 

“ My sister generally goes with us, as she is a more skilful a0 
gler than cither I or Bagnall.” 

Jem was to accompany us to the shore yf the lake, to take back 
the horses, and just before we were ready to start, at a moment 
when I stood at a little distance from the rest, he passed near me, 
and by some means—intentionally I half suspected—stumbled 
when close at my side, As he rose slowly and awkwardly from 
the ground, he said to me: 

“Take your pistols with you, and see that they are loaded.” 

I hardly knew whether to pay any attention to him or not, but 
after a moment's reflection, 1 made some plausible excuse to 
turn to my room where I had left them, Lhad carefuully loaded 
them the morning previous, as I know that most.of my way 
be through an uninhabited part of the country, which, on account 
of several travellers, known to have passed that way, never having 
been subsequently heard of, had, for some time, sustained » bed 
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reputation. I was, therefore, not a little startled when I found 
that the charge had been withdrawn from each of them, and, at 
the same time, felt disposed to attach more serious importance to 
what Jem had said relative to the danger of the lake. I re-loaded 
them with all possible expedition, and, concealing them about my 
person, returned, without apparently having been missed either by 
Skevington or Bagnall; but the woman cast towards me a quick, 
furtive glance, though, as I felt satisfied, without detecting any- 
thing in my air or countenance to excite her suspicion. 

That danger, in some shape, menaced Mr. Markham, Clara and 
myself, I was now fally convinced, and had it been possible to in- 
vent any seemingly fair pretext for the sadden relinqnishment of 
our proposed excarsion, I would have abandoned it myself and 
attempted to indace them to follow my example. As nothing avail- 
able presented itself to my mind, the only alternative was to be 
watchful and vigilant,—to let no word or movement of Skevington, 
his sister or Bagnall to escape me, and, if possible, to put Mr. 
Markham and Clara on their guard. On our way to the lake, 
Jem rather avoided me, as I thought. When arrived there, as 
soon as I had assisted Clara to alight, he came and took hold of 
the bridle to lead the horse away. 

“The middle of the lake is the place,” said he, “ where a small 
island will come between the boat and the house.” 

“ The place for what?” inquired Clara. 


“To fish, The water is deepest there, and the best fish are | 


sometimes found in deep water. They find plenty to eat there, I 
guess.” 

There was no opportunity to say anything more, nor could I 
find a chance to speak a word to Mr. Markham or Clara before 
we stepped aboard the boat. As soon as we were a little way from 


the shore, Mr. Markham took one of the jointed fishing-rods, and 


as he opened it, he asked me if I were not going to try my skill at 
angling. 

“ Not at present,” I replied. “The scenery is so enchanting 
that I must first take a view of that.” 

Skevington’s sister having instructed Mr. Markham, who proved 
to be a novice in the “ gentle science,” relative to the best method 
of securing an artificial fly to the hook, took one of the poles, and 
for a few minutes, to all appearance, was wholly absorbed in her 
employment. But if, as her brother had represented her, she was 
a skilful angler, her mood, at the present time, was not patient 
enough to make her skill available. She soon became nervous, 
and her attention was often directed towards Clara and myself. 
At last, hastily drawing in her line, she said that she should 
have no luck till we had got within the shade of the trees which 
grew on the island. It was the. same that Jem had mentioned, 
and was of such limited extent that some twenty or thirty elms 
and maples so completely overshadowed it that they had the ap- 
pearance of rising from the water. The men again took their 
oars, and we rapidly approached it. In the meantime, I saw the 
woman’s hand slide down the side of her dress, and disappear, as 
I supposed, in a pocket. She did not remove it, and I placed my 
own hand so that, in a moment’s warning, I could draw one of 
my pistols from its place of concealment. A few more strokes of 
the oars, and the boat was brought close to the edge of the island, 
where the shade of the trees fell darkest. The house could not 
be seen from the place where we had stopped, which made me 
recal to mind the words of Jem. 

“Now, gentlemen, is your time,” said Skevington, “if you 
would like to catch some of the largest fish in the lake ;”” and tak- 
ing one of the jointed poles, he opened it, handed it to me, and 
then took one himself. 

As he busied himself in placing an artificial fly on the hook, I 
followed his example, though I did not for a moment forget to 
keep a strict watch over him and his two companions. I professed 
tobe more ignorant than I really was, and while Skevington, at 
my request, was giving me a lesson, showing that I must not sink 
my fly too deep, but move it gently near the surface, 1 was, on 
account of his attention being engaged, enabled to watch the oth- 
ers more closely. Bagnall scemed less cautious than the other 
two, for I saw him take a pistol from one of his pockets without 
manifesting any particular care to conceal it. ‘The woman, at a 
moment when I was obliged“to attend to Skevington, had with- 
drawn her hand from her pocket, which now rested on her lap, 
beneath the folds of a large silk handkerchief. Skevington hay- 
ing observed me a moment, told me I should do very well, and 
tamed away. As he did so, I felt that the decisive moment was 
near at hand. ‘Though my pulses throbbed wildly, I had the nerve 
tokeep my hand steady, and to outwardly appear composed. 
The moment Skevington turned away, he drew a pistol, and said, 
ima loud, emphatic voice: “Now!” But, quick as he was, L was 
ready for him. He saw my pistol aimed at his head, yet this did 
hot alarm him, for he had himself drawn the charge thence only a 
short time since. He, therefore, paused an instant, that he might 
be-sure that his aim was true. The delay was fatal to him. As 
he fell, I heard a shriek ; it was Clara’s voice, and then the sharp 
Teport of another pistol. Mr. Markham or Clara was the victim 
—I felt sure of that. As I turned, I saw Skevington’s sister throw 
her arms wildly into the air, and then full forward on to her face 
Mm the bottom of the boat. 

“There’s an end to the she-wolf!”’ said Bagnall. 

He afterward told mo that, at the moment her brother pro- 
Rounced the word “now,” she raised her pistol, which had been 
concealed beneath her handkerchief, and pointed it at the head of 
Clara, whose attention was attracted towards Skovington ; but her 
hand trembled and swerved, and while making an effort to get the 
better of her agitation, Bagnall, instead of accomplishing his as- 
signed task, which waa to make sure of Mr, Markham, saved the 

of him and his daughter by sacrificing oue who, as I afterward 
found, had already stained her hands with blood, 


Bagnall, who was much excited, told us that, at the time he 
engaged to work for Skevington, the worst he knew of him was, 
that he had been a noted gambler. It was not long before an in- 
cident, trifling of itself, gave him reason to suspect that he had 
been guilty of robbery and even murder. Soon the suspicion was 
confirmed. A traveller, who arrived, one day, about noon, was 
so indisercet as to make some allusion by which it was found that 
he had in charge a large sum of money. The weather was fine, 
and-a little after sunset, he walked out in the direction of the lake. 
Bagnall, screened by some bushes, saw him walking leisurely 
along, when he heard the sharp report of a rifle, and the man fell. 
He was at his side in less than half a minute, and raising him 
from the ground, supported him in his arms. A slight examina- 
tion showed him that a bullet had passed through his brain. Bag- 
nall soon heard hurried footsteps, and looking up he saw Skeving- 
ton and his sister. They accused him of the murder, and pointed 
to a rifle that lay near. The rifle was his, and they both could 
give oath, they said, that they saw him fire it. He saw that he 
was in their power, and after many high words on both sides, he 
was induced, in order to ensure his own safety, to promise to let 
the matter rest; they very kindly promising in return, if he would 
assist in concealing the body by sinking it in the lake, that they 
would not inform against him. 

He had, he said, done his best to find an opportunity to warn 
Mr. Markham or me, but found he was too strictly watched to 
make the attempt. His orders had been, previously to going out 
on the lake, to secure Mr. Markham, and not trouble himself about 
the other two, who would, as he was told, be taken care of. He 
feigned compliance, though he secretly determined to try to save us. 

His plan had been to shoot Skevington, and wrest the pistol 
from the woman’s hands. From doing the first, I had saved him, 
while in attempting the latter, the pistol she held in her hand acci- 
dentally went off, and, by mortally wounding her, saved her from 
a public expiation of her guilt. 

Bagnall was not aware that Jem knew anything respecting the 
fate of the traveller who was shot; but, while lying near the shore 
of the lake, he had seen the body conveyed aboard the boat, which, 
being rowed to the centre of the lake, was sunk near the island. 
As Bagnall was present, he imagined him to be a participator in 
the murder. This knowledge, together with some conversation 
he had overheard between Skevington and his sister, was turned 
to good account, as far as I was concerned ; for had he not warned 


me to take my pistols, and see that they were loaded, I might have | 


lost my life, notwithstanding the good intentions of Bagnall. 
When ready to resume our journey, at Mr. Markham’s earnest 
request, I rode in company as far as his brother’s. 

“ And did you ever see them again?’ asked a boy of twelve, 
who had been listening to his father’s story. 

“ Yes, a great many times,” replicd my Uncle John, smiling, 
and looking at my aunt. “There sits the Clara of my story, and 
if you wish to see him I have called Mr. Markham, wait till he 
leaves his room, where he is, at this very time, engaged in writing 
a letter to his brother James, whom he and your mother were 
going to visit when we met at the inn called ‘ The Traveller's 


Rest.’ ” 
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A RAILROAD INCIDENT. 


BY THE OLD ’UN. 


Ir is a very trying thing for a quiet old gentleman, who lives 
a retired life, and has accomplished the few journeyings he ever 
undertook, by means of the old-fashioned stage-coach, or in a 
carryall drawn by a steady old horse with a good character of 
twenty years’ standing, to embark for the first time in a_rail- 
road car, particularly if he happens, as quiet old gentlemen 
generally are, to be a reader of the newspapers. Because our 
worthy editor keeps the public so posted up on all the abuses, 
casualties, and dangers of the railroad system, that he who reads 
the paper is sure to “sup full of horrors.” Such a traveller as we 
above describe reachcs a station in a nervous tremor, his imag- 


ination peopled with possible and impossible horrors. He resigns 


his trunks to the baggage-master with a strong suspicion that he | 
shall never set his eyes upon their venerable forms again, but see- | 


ing the blind contidence of other people, and feeling that he is 


“in for it,” he cannot do otherwise than follow their example. | 


When told that the “ cars are ready,” he steps on board. with the 
fortitude of a Christian martyr, deeming his chance for escape 
from a cruel death about as good as that of any of the thousands 


offered, in the old days of Rome, to the lions and tigers of the | 


Coliseum. The conductor may be a perfect gentleman, and 
yet to the eye of our aged friend, there will be something trucu- 
lent and designing in his expression. He will carefully scrutinize 
the face of the engineer, as he stands beside and ready to mount 
his iron horse, searching it for token of ferocity and recklessness. 
At length the bell rings and he “ screws his courage to the stick- 
ing point,” as one makes up his mind to submit to some inevita- 
ble surgical operation. 

An old friend of ours of this stamp recently came on to this 
city in the evening train from New York, and it was pleasant to 
hear him relate his experience, It seems they had an accident. 
They were bowling along at about thirty knots, when suddenly 
the fierce scream of the whistle was heard—short, piercing, terri- 
blo, and startling the “ still ear of night.” The blood curdled in 
the veins of our old friend, and his very pigtail stood erect. 

This was followed by the grating jar of the brakes as they 
yielded to the frenzied pulls of the conductor and his assistants. 
A heavy concussion—and then the train stopped. It was at the 
crossing of a county road, and the passengers immediately pre- 
cipitated themselves from the cars. 


It seems that the engine had run into a countryman’s art, load- 
ed with muck, and knocked it into “eternal smash.” The horses 
had gone off with the front wheels. The passengers now began, 
with heavy hearts, to search the wreck for the body of the driver. 
Every fragment of wood and every shovel-fall of mack was turn- 
ed over, but nothing living or slain was discovered. Some men 
mounted the banks at the roadside, and holding lanterns aloft, 
endeavored to penetrate into the surrounding darkness. The con- 
ductor thought he espied something in the distance, and hailed it 
with stentorian lungs: “ Hullo-a!’’ 

“ Hello yourself,” replied a voice, the rich nasal twang of its 
intonations mellowed by the distance. 

“ Are you much hurt ?”’ bawled the conductor. 

“Not much hurt—but pretty well skeered and considerably 
bruised, I thank you,” replied the distant spokesman. 

“ Very well, then,—come here and ziv@an account of yourself.”” 

“ Wait till I’ve hitched my horses.” 

“ Well—make haste then.” 

Presently, a countryman, the driver of the team, appeared. 

“ How came you on the track ?” asked the conductor. 

“ Well, I see you was a comin’ along—I heerd your whistle 
and the bell—but I thought I’d have time to cut acrost. ’Pears 
to me you must have been lettin’ her cout, squire. These here 
ingines aint so dreadful slow as some of cour folks tells abeout, 
arter all. Wall—I put the braid onto the critters—but one on 
’em is dreadfle lazy, ‘taint no more use lickin’ him than singin’ 
Yankee Doodle to a decf ’un. They didn’t start up—and fust 
thing I know’d—slam! bang! and there I was runnin’ after my 
horses not much hurt, but pooty well skeered, and considerably 
bruised, as I remarked before.” 

“ Weil, turn round and show yourself, anyhow,” said the con- 
ductor, holding up a lantern. 

“ Expect I’m better lookin’ before than behind,” said the coun- 
tryman, turning, however, like a statue on Canova’s revolving 
pedestal. ‘‘ Don’t know what’s got inter me, but I feel hot and 
cold, like I’d got the fever’n ager both to once.” 

The cause of this peculiar sensation was soon explained. The 
poor fellow’s clothes were completely torn off his back, and hung 
in rags and tatters from his neck to his heels. His ragamuttin 
appearance, so soon as it was ascertained that he was not hurt, 
excited roars of laughter among the passengers, in which our un- 
travelled old gentleman could not help joining. 

“ Funny, aint it?” said the victim, “‘ all except the ‘ considerably 
bruised!’ Expect I can come on the corporation for damages— 
ought to get a new waggin and a suit of clothes out on it. Wall, 
now we’ve done laffin’, all on us, [ expect we'd better go to work, 
all on us, and pick up the pieces.” 

“All aboard!’ shouted the conductor, and the passengers 

sprang into the cars. 
| “Hold on!” said the Yankee. 
hold a light here.” 

The train began to move. 

“Come back here! some of you!” velled the victim. “ Hang- 
nation! can’t ye hold a lantern for a fellur, reduced from a state 
| of respectability to be a livin’ picture of destruction.” 

Still the train moved on. 

“ T’ll sue ye for damages,” roared the irate agriculturist. “ I'll 
put ve in the peound—you shan’t cross lots ag’in, | tell ye!” 

Then, tinding menace and remonstrance vain, he added : 

“ Go to thunder with yer old machine! “Taint so tarnal swift 


“Expect somebody'll hev to 


and hossy, arter all—and I can get along without ye well enough, 
reckon.” 

| Poor fellow! the train hurried on and “ left him alone in his 


| glory.’ 
| 


NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
Baker's Cuurcn Music. Boston 1855. 

An admirabie collection of hymn tunes, chants, sentences and anthems, 
from the works of ancient and modern masters, with some original com posi- 
tions, carefully arranged by B. F. Baker. [t is intended particularly for the 
use of church choirs, but is well adapted for the use of musical students, as it 
contains much elementary practice. The typography is a fime specimen of 
musical ty pe printing. 


John P. Jewett & Co. 


| Tas Prorusrs: or, Mormonism Uareiled. Ulustrated. Philadelphia: Wm. 
| White Smith. 1855. lame. pp. 412 
Last week we noticed a work designed to expose the iniquities of the social 
life of the Mormons, and here is another written with the same purpose. itis 
quite as vigorous as Female Lite amoug the Mormons,” but more direct and 
| less poished in its attack. The Prophets’ may be styled au listurieal re- 
mance, Joe Smith being the principal here. For sale by James Munroe & Co 
and Redding & Co. 
THe ARABIAN Niguts’ ExrertainMenr. Philadelphia: Lippincott, Grambe & 
Co. 1855. Sve. pp. 716. 
It is quite too late in the day to utter even « line of praise in behalf of this 
magnuiticent cvilection of oriental romances, which have formed the delight of 


several generations of English readers. They will still be the literary charm 
of many succeeding generations. Our enterprising Vihiladelphia publishers 
have now given them in a cheap but handsome volume unabridged, and liber- 
ally illustrated from the text of Ed. Wiliam Lane, which is ecgant and reii- 


able. makes an admirable vift-book for al seasons. 
Licurs AND Suapews or Enxuiisn Lire. A Novel by the Authoress of © Clara 
Cameron.” 2 vols. Imo. Philadelphia: Lippincott, Grambe & Co. 1855. 


Neither the ** lights” nor the ** shadows ” of English life have been exhaust- 
ed by the able penmen who have sketched its broad field, as appears by the 
spirited story before us, in which original characters and new combinations are 
happily presented and delineated. ‘the interest of the story is admirably sus- 
tained throughout, and the characters have the vividness of actual portraits. 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE CONNECTICUT STATE AGRICULTURAL Socusty ror 1854. 
These transactions, together with the annual reports of the county societies , 
form a very handsome 8vo. volume, highly creditable to the press of Messrs. 
Case, Titlany & Co. They exhibit a very flourishing condition of agriculture in 
our sister State, and a healthy state of public feeling with regard to the great 
farming interest. We are indebted for our copy to Wm. R. Lawrence, Esq. 


Axr-Ilinrs, Arcurrecrune, Scutprungs AND Painting. By James JACKSON 

Jaxves. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1855. l2mo. pp. 388. 

The production of a scholar and a man of exquisite taste and noble views— 
alike removed in manner from the professional technicality of artist-authors 
(who, with the one exception of Reynolds, have written wretchediy about art), 
and the ignorance of most non-professional critics. The book was written 
with a view to furnish “ both the abstract principles and rules of art, with an 
outiine of its historic progress and social relations.” 1 is a work which will 
a Mr. Jarves a permanent reputation. He is already very favorably known 

ny his History of the Sandwich Islands,’ and Parisian Sights and French 
Principles,” the latter one of the cleverest books on Paris we have ever met 
with, For sale by Redding & Co. 
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WOONSOCKET, R. I. 
M. M. Esq. : 

. Dear Sir—I arrived in Woonsocket on 
Wednesday morning, the 4th of il, after 
a very pleasant ride over the Providence and 
Worcester Railroad, and through a most de- 
— country. There are few things, out- 

ide the home circle, which, to me, yield 
eer pleasure or more true enjoyment than 

survey of nature in all her various chang- 
es and transformations. And where nature 
and art combine to form such picturesque and 
beautiful landscapes as the scenery of the 
New England States presents to the eye, there 
is a feeling awakened in my soul which strug- 


| 


unite again in one unbroken stream, just be, 
low the bridge. Art has aided nature in pro 
duting, here, one of the sweetest little scenes 
to be.found in her repertory. The great ad. 
vantage of the enpene art lies in the fact that 
the pencil exhibits to the eye at once a coun. 
terfeit presentation of a scene which the pen 
is incapable of delineating, and as I have ep. 
deavored to give a faithful view of this beau. 
tifal spot in the engraving, I shall not at. 
— to describe it, leaving each of your 
readers to judge, by his own criterion, of its 
beauties. Crossing the stream, we walked 
round to the Bernon side, and clambering up 


the side of an elevated piece of ground, coy. 


gies for expression, and yet is inexpressible ; : i. ime & r ered with a dense anderbrush, we at length 
a desire to give utterance to my thoughts, ae emerged upon a somewhat level field, from 
which are unutterable; a longing for com- oo sf ers ee whence we had a fine and extended view of 
panions, and yet under sch circumstances I the whole of Woonsocket and the adjacent 
am the most taciturn of mortals. I confess a i i villages, which seemed to lie at our very feet, 


to some such fecli I was whirled by the 

iron horse cocked tart destination on’ that RAILROAD DEPOT, WOONSOCKET, R. L. ing over the entire landscape, embraci 
bright morning in April, for, although the oonsocket, Bernon, Globe village, Hamlet, 
rapidity of the fleeting train is not conducive Jencksville, ete., glance at the history of the 
to a proper appreciation of the beauties of a landscape, and the | the Pictorial am the residents that I was almost besieged by | vicinity, whose beauties we are now admiring. _Woonsoc et pro- 
month of April is not the most attractive season of the year to | strangers to me, all endeavoring to aid, by suggestions, in the im- r is on the north side of the Blackstone River, between the 
judge of its appearance, nature at that period being somewhat en vement of my time. Mr. Foss tirst accompanied me to the ridge which joins the Globe, and that which joins Jencksville ; but 
dishatille, yet there is ever such a succession of beauties presented Wosnsedat House, kept by O. D. Ballou, where I deposited my | the villages called Bernon, Globe, Hamlet and Jencksville are so 
to the eye by the first, and the face of the country is so varied, and enpebhan, ond Gen callie’ ont in quest of subjects. The falls | nearly connected—simply by crossing a bridge—that they are most 
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art is forerd into such picturesque positions, that New England | were the first attraction, and we turned our steps in that direction. | generally embraced in the title Woonsocket. I find in a little 
scenery can never be monotonous or otherwise than interesting, to | Passing around the large mill shown in the engraving, we came phlet, published at the Patriot office, and written by 8. C. 
me at least. What wonder, then, that the book upon my knee lay | upon a bridge, which spans the stream, and from which we had a ewman, +, 80 many valuable facts regarding the history and 


unnoticed, as we sped through this delightful valley of the Black- | comprehensive view of both sheets, as they fall over artificial | topography of the place, that I am induced to make copious ex- 
stone, and that my — was entirely absorbed by the bright | dams, and running, whirling and tumbling over their rocky beds, | tracts therefrom. Regarding the name, he says :—“ To give an 
whose shifting scen es 


were so rapidly passing before my 
eyes. The train enters Woonsock- 


et over a trestle bridge, built on 


exact etymology, definition and 
history of the word Woonsocket, or 
that from which it has been modern- 
ized, would, perhaps, be a difficult 


solid stone piers, and discharges its task ; yet an approximation towards 


passengers into # plain but substan- == it (not, however, without some de- 
tial depot, a portion of which is re- 7= 2 ree of doubt or hesitancy), may be 
presented in the smal] engraving at Se a airly made. In the absence 0 

the head of this page. Leaving the “B= = ee z mills and works of art, instead ot 
depot by a long platform, partly RS i the water flowing in a regular sheet 


erected on piles to give it the pro- 


ton Mills,” etc., and the “ Depot.” 
It being my first appearance in 
Woonsocket, I own to feeling some- 
what “like a cat in a strange gar- 


been recommended by my kind 
friend the editor of the Pawtuck«t 
Chronicle, and to whom I intro- 
duced myself and stated the ol) 
of my visit. This was a sufficient 


was election day, and, of course, 
@ busy time with him, yet he gene- 
entire 
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over a level dam, as it now does, it 
was supplied with a sort of nat 
dam of rock, which discharged all 
the waters at a single spot or notch. 
This large column of water falling 
into a deep hole, made so by its 
own action, produced a grave, deep- 
toned noise, resembling —_ 
which, in the stillness of prime 
solitude, might be heard at a com 
siderable distance. The falling o 
this heavy column of water 4 
produced “a spray or mist, which, 
under peculiar states of the atmos 
phere, better understood at the pres 
ent day than by the ‘ poor untut 
Indian,’ would be an object of at 
tention, and served t 
stitious prognostics of the w 
A word hy which they Ce ae 
one of their ideas of thunder was 
Woone, and a mist was expr 
by the term suckete. A simple 
union of these terms would produce 
the word Woone-suckete. If, there- 
fore, an Indian, residing at Woone 
suckete, and capable of speaking 
the English as well a his ae 
uc, visited a white 
at Providence, and been asked from 


per level, the entire view presented ; — = 
to the eye is embraced by the three 
fidence which I could summon to 2 Ly 
terhands. in fact, found such — 
high appreciation of the merits of ee | 
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the oldest in the place ; in centre, the auction rooms of A. 
Hixon; George E. Ballou’s mill; Sylvester Lake’s store; the 
Woonsocket House, kept by 0. D. Ballou, and Coe’s building, on 
the corner of Main Street. After dinner, I called upon Mr. H. R. 
Stratford, daguerrean artist, in company with . Foss. Mr. 
Stratford had a beautiful iodine picture of the Clinton Mills, which 
he ay kindly loaned me, and in the course of the afternoon took 
sev very fine pictures of objects of interest, which he very 
kindly presented to me, to obviate the necessity of further sketch- 
ing. I cannot express my gratitude to this gentleman for his 
kindness. By his generous aid, I was enabled to get through m 

business and leave the same afternoon, thus saving me a day's 
time. Mr. Stratford has his office directly opposite the Patriot 
some service connected with the | establishment, in the vicinity of the depot. small view of 
mill or forge. a | was | Main Street, from the depot, embraces these buildings and the 
dashed away but this little house, | Baptist church. In the view of the depot, is shown the tower of 
and she was in it. By one of | the Methodist and the spire of the Universalist churches. The 
those singular aberrations of mind | other small view represents the Clinton mills; Metcalf machine- 
arising from great fear, she reso- | shop, and a portion of the village as seen from the oe Having 
lutely rejected all offers of assist- | completed my business and said farewell to friends, 1 departed, at 
ance, and she was finally given | six o’clock, in the train for Providence, where I arrived in time 
over by the beholders as beyond | for tea, highly pleased with my trip. And in return for the many 
the reach of preservation. Hers | attentions received, I can only say that the gentlemen whose ac- 


’ : was a calm, not a frantic fear, for pam I formed, in Woonsocket, will be ever held in grate- 
in the face of this threatenin remembrance by your artist. Neutra 
whenee he came, death, she secured to her use, to prevent her from perishing with + > 
—instead of ans- cold, such things as her drenched and flooded house contained, THE TOMB OF NICHOLAS. 
wering in his ver- and though in momentary expectation of being swept away into An American, sojourning at St. Petersburg, writes to the Bos- 


nacular tongue— | the gulf below, prepared herself, in the best manner she could, to | ton Transcript an account of his visit to the tomb of the late em- 
Netompauog note- a truly gloomy night. At day-break in the morning, what | peror. He says :—‘“ Around one of the sarcophagi I saw a dense 
shem wuttotanick low inbabtienes there were, presented themselves upon the shore, | crowd, and approaching it, found it that of Nicholas. The cloth 
peemayagat shea and, to the astonishment of all, the house still remained, and the | was new, and no dust had settled upon the ermine border. i 

steip Woone-suck- | woman, though still in constant jeo y, was yet unharmed. | initial letter was embroidered in amaranth, and a candle burns 
ete, he would say: Friends, I came from a place, a little way up | The water had considerably subsided during the night, and leftthe | night and day upon the tomb. The little relic that was placed 
the river, called Thunder-mist. (At first, by the whites, barbarized house above its foaming surface, with its foundation so washed _ upon his breast, while he lay in state in the palace, lies upon the 
into Winsokeit, and next modernized into its present form—Woon- | away that it rested upon a single stone much after the form of a | middle of the sarcophagus. It is surrounded by a wreath of im- 
rocket.) It does not appear that any permanent residence was pivot. By the interposition of the united ingenuity and efforts of | mortals. Every one who approached the spot seemed touched 
established here till about twenty-five years after the death of that | those who came to her relief, she was rescued unharmed from this | with real sorrow, and all spoke in whispers around the grave of 
wonderful and extraordinary man, William Blackstone, who died | | pm condition ; directly after which, the house lost its balance, | the great man. As I stood there watching the crowd, the gates 
in 1675, near the present vi of Lonsdale. In 1695, Mr. John ll into the foaming current and disappeared. Not one of the | were suddenly thrown open, and an old general, in full uniform, 
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tour stones of this mill could ever be found, though much sought , entered and approached the 
after for a new mill; they were thrown by the force of the water, tomb. Taking off his helmet, 
aided by timber, into some deep cavity, and there covered with he held it before his face, and 
m. sand. In 1814, James Arnold commenced the building of asmail kneeling, seemed for a few mo- 
= cotton-mill for the manufacture of yarn, on the spot, and, in fact, | ments to be engaged in earnest = 4 
is a part of the present ‘Lyman Mills.’ In 1825, a permanent rayer. The helmet shook in e 
stone arch bridge, over that branch of the stream nearest to the _ his hands as with emotion. 
Globe side of the river, was erected by Dexter Ballou and David Finally rising, he kissed the relic that had lain upon his master’s 
Amol, horn (yro ality at Providen:e) in 1672, at 23 yearsof age, | Wilkinson, The middle arch was erected, in 1833, by Aaron breast, and then crossing the aisle, kissed Alexander's tomb in the 
came and settled near this place. His claims to this location ap- | Rathbun and Cephas Holbrook, and another, on the Cumberland — same way. He had served under both emperors, and this his daily 
pear to be founded, somewhat like Blackstone's, upon the princi- | side, was erected, in 1843, by Eugene Martin, thus forming a per- | tribute to their memories was most touching. He is the com- * 
of pre-occupancy, or because nobody else wanted it. He lived | manent line of bridges over this long venerated and highly useful — mander of the fortress of St. Petersburg, and one of the last acts 
till his death, and his tombstone bears date 1756, aged 84 | stream, which will probably remain as a durable specimen of me- in the life of Nicholas was to thank him for his pablie services. 
years. He might, with no small degree of propriety, be styled the | chanical skill, long after their builders have departed. From 1825 | The czar sent him the imperial portrait, enriched with diamonds.” 
Patriarch of Woonsocket. In 1730, thirty-five years after he com- | to 1830, the place, though small, exhibit- 
meneed living here, he conveyed the territory of Woonsocket, by | ed signs of beeoming a place of business 
quit-claim deed, to his two sons, John and Joseph. ‘This is be- | and activity.” From our elevated point 
to be the first deed having any relation to Woonsocket. A | of observation, we descended into the 
record of it is in the ancient archives of Providence. We might | village of Bernon, a neat and pleasant 
mention the fact that nearly or quite all the succeeding deeds _ little place, containing about one thou- 
'& long course of years, though there were not many in all, were | sand inhabitants, and visited the Bernon 
quitclaim deeds ; and all the real estate now in Woonsocket origi- | or Woonsocket Company’s.Mills, shown 
Y rests upon this form of a title, though, under all the circum- | on the opposite page. I have seldom, it 
stances, probably as good as any other. This conveyance took | ever, seen 4 mill which struck me with 
= sixteen years before Cumberland was erected into a town. | such a favorable impression as this. No 
twenty-seven square miles, now called after the English Duke | pains or expense seems to have been 
of Cumberland, was then known by the name of ‘ Attleborough | spared to make it attractive to the opera- 
’ Bat to return to the two sous, Joseph appears to have | tives, and every modern improvement 
followed his father in agricultural pursuits ; but John immediately | has been introduced to facilitate the ope- 
commenced operations with water-power. He made improvements | rations, and add to the beauty and 
upon the natural dam by adding wood-work, and erected the first | strength of the fabrics manufactured. 
mill. This was not particularly wanted here, for there were | The buildings are of stone, built in the 
two families; but it was the best location, and supplied the | most substantial manner, and are perfoct- 
wants of the thinly scattered inhabitants for a circle of considerable | ly fire-proof. The mill on the right ot 
extent. A fow years after, a Mr. Bulkham came here and erected picture is certainly the finest and best 
‘forge, near where the dye-house was burned in 1845, A saw- | arranged structure for the purpose that I 
mill also existed here for many years, and those were all the mills | ever saw, and is a source of pride to the 
Operation till about 1816. There are but few incidents trans- | company. I was introduced to Mr. Green, the agent of the 
mitted to us, that scom to morit even a passing notice, from tho | me somp statistical information in regard to them, but not having received it, I 
ee of the mills to the commencement of ;, * present century. | am un@ble to enjighten your readers as to the business done by the establish- 
a very thinly inhabited, and no event seems to have occurred | ment. .From Bernon, we crossed tho river, and I devoted an hour or two to 
mar its still and gentle progress. About 1781, there was a re- | making sketches of the Fulls, Post-oflice Square and the Depot. Post-office 
drought, which cut off nearly all the products of agri- | Square is formed by the intersection of Main, Blackstone and Arnold Streets, : 
= and ds an instance of the extent and durability of the | and is the centre of the business portion of the village. The view is taken 
» it may be mentioned that people came here to mill to get | from Main Street, and embraces—commencing on the left—the corner of the CLINTUN MILLS, WUUNSOUKET. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
NOT YET. 


men 


BY JENNY A. 8TONE. 


0, summon me not from my earth-home now, 
Ere the finger of care has touched my brow, 
For the skies are bright, and the world is fair, 
There's music quivering in the air, 
My heart still clings to idols of clay, 

Not yet! not yet! 
0, take me not yet from the world away. 


Bid me not part from my dear ones now, 

My lips have just breathed love's holiest vow; 

They circle me round, and I cannot depart, 

And lessen their hold on my trembling heart, 

My hopes are still fixed on this beautiful dream ; 
Not yet, not yet, 

Can I see through the shad 


one glimmering beam. 


O, bid me not float on a boundless sea, 

While this beautiful world is so lovely to me; 

For the wine of life gushes redly up, 

Bright flowers are twining its crystal cup, 

My loved ones’ hands are holding me back ; 
Not yet! not yet! 

For my spirit shrinks from that gloomy track. 


Forgive me, 0 Father, my selfish fears, 

This clinging to earth and these bitter tears; 

I have loved them well, but I turn from them now; 

Let a ray from heaven but fall on my brow, 

And my lips shall breathe, as new strength is given, 
Thy will, thy will, : 

Be done on earth as it is in heaven. 


{Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


AN INCIDENT ON THE MISSISSIPPI. 


BY SYLVANUS COBB, JR. 

For six mortal days had our boat becn ploughing through the 
turbid waters of the great river on the down passage since I came 
on board. It was carly in the morning when we stopped at 
Natchez, where we took on board some twenty passengers, who 
came dropping along, two and three or four at a time, during the 
hour of our stop. Once more we were off with the current, and 
shortly afterwards the breakfast bell rung. 

The day passed away pretty much as days gencrally do on 
board the Mississippi steamers, and when evening came, the cab- 
ins were alive with fun and sentiment. Towards nine o’clock my 
attention was called to a table at which four men were playing 
“twenty-deck poker.” The chief player was a young man, not 
over six or eight-and-twenty, who handled the cards with a pro- 
fessional air, and whose face betrayed the libertine and sensualist. 
He was, in some physical respects, handsome, but the reckless 
villain was so plainly stamped upon his countenance, that no gen- 
tleman could look upon him but with pity and disgust. He was 
a slightly built man, and dressed gaudily. I had not stood by the 
table ten minutes before the other three players rose and the youth 
was left alone. 

“Who'll take a hand ?” he asked, casting his dark eyes around 
upon the crowd. “Come, gentlemen, I’ve a few thousands to 
lose. Who wants it?” 

“Look here, stranger, I’ve got a little money that’s no use to 
me. What say ye?” 

The new speaker formed a striking contrast with the player 
already at the table. He was a powerfully built fellow, dark and 
gloomy in expression, and standing over six feet high. His dark- 
ness was from exposure, and his gloom was surely from some 
recent cause, for it was plain to be seen that his bold, open fea- 
tures had not yet become used to it. His hair hung in light col- 
ored ringlets about his neck, and his sharp gray eyes were full of 
strange fire. His dress was mostly composed of panther skins, 
and his cap was of the same, with the tail hanging behind. When 
he sat down to the table, I saw that he did it with a recklessness 
which was not natural to him; and from that moment I became 

P deeply interested in him, for I felt sure that he was at heart a 
noble, bold, generous man. 

“Make your own game,” said the young man, shuffling the 
cards adrvitly. 

“Go ahead,” responded the other. “A man don’t hunt wild 
varmints for a lifetime to be afeard of a quarter pack of cards. 
Go ahead, and let’s have ’em.” 

“ Ante up ten.” 

The hunter put up a ten-dollar bill, and the youth did the same, 
the cards were dealt, and the betting commenced. The latter 
gazed sharply into his stout antagonist’s face as the bets were 
made, but he could read nothing there. He seemed disappointed 
at this, and “called” the hunter’s hand at the fourth bet, and won 
five hundred dollars. 

The hunter smiled, and the youth dealt again. This time the 
betting was commenced in earnest by the dealer, but the other was 
not moved byt. The young man put up a thousand dollar note, 
but its appearance seemed to have no effect upon his antagonist. 
Those open features did not change in expression, nor did the keen 
gray eye grow mere bright or dim. He covered the note and 
“called.” He had won. 

After this the luck ran evenly for some time. I watched the 
young man—TI call him the young man, because he was surely 
younger than the hunter, though not much, for the latter individ- 
ual was yet in the prime of carly manhood—but, as I was remark- 
ing, I watched the more experienced gamester, and J saw him scv- 
eral times make the attempt to perform some of his tricks, but 


those two gray eyes were fixed too keenly upon him. At length 
the hunter began to win rapidly, but not a single ray of satisfaction 
could be seen upon his fice. I was puzzled, for it really seemed 
to me that he would rather lose than win. 

But my thoughts were soon called from the players to the play. 
I saw the young man shuffle the cards, and I knew he had 
“stocked” them. I slipped around behind him, and saw that he 
held four kings and a jack. He had meant to have held four kings 
and an ace, but a double cut by his opponent had hurt him. I 
knew that trick, and I saw what the gambler did not see. He was 
sure that one of the aces was at the bottom of the pack, and that 
his opponent had the other three with a pair of queens, while I 
saw that in cutting, the fourth ace was left upon the top of the 
pack, instead of upon the bottom. 

“ Here’s a thousand,” said the younger of the players, promptly. 

“ Here’s that, and a thousand better,” was the response. 

“T see that, and go a thousand better.” 

“Here’s that thousand, and two thousand better,” said the 
hunter. 

The blackleg looked at his “ pile” very anxiously. He counted 
it, and found just a thousand dollars. It was all he had. His 
antagonist had already won twelve thousand dollars from him. 
He looked at his cards once morc, and a luok of assurance dwelt 
upon his face. He looked next upon the pack, and he knew that 
the fourth ace was there. 

“ Look ye,” he said, “I have but a thousand dollars in money, 
but I’ve another piece of property I’ll put up for the extra thou- 
sand. I’ve got one of the handsomest gals ye ever saw—young, 
pretty and sound—only nineteen or twenty years old.” 

“ That’s poor property for me, stranger.” 

“Poor property! Why, bless your soul, man, I paid nineteen 
hundred dollars for her this very morning !”” 

“ This morning !”’ repeated the hunter, with a slight start. 

“ Yes, just above here, in Natchez; here’s the bill of sale. ‘One 
girl, Ianthe, nineteen hundred—’ ” 

“Let’s see.” The hunter took the bill, and for a single instant 
I could detect a strange spark in his eye, and a quivering of the 
nether lip ; but it was gone on the moment. 

“Make me out a bill of sale of your gal,” he said, “and put it 
up with your thousand dollars, and I'll put up nine hundred more. 
That’s a fair thing. I can afford to lose it.” 

A blank was procured, and the bill filled out and duly signed, 
and, at the hunter’s request, witnessed. The young man then 
placed it with his money, and pushed the whole toward the centre 
of the table. 

“There’s your twenty-nine hundred, and—now what have you 
got . 

“You dealt yourself,” remarked the hunter, as he spread his 
cards out upon the table, and showed four aces! “I think the gal 
is mine.” 

“ Broke—dead !” gasped the gambler. 

“ All gone ?” asked the other. 

“ Every pic.” 

“ Then take your thousand dollars back.” 

“Give me back the gal.” 

“ No, sir!” thundered the stout man. As-he spoke, he drew the 
bill of sale towards him and clutched it nervously, and then push- 
ed a thousand dollars towards his antagonist. “Now show me 
the gal.” 

The young man led the way towards the forward part of the 
next deck, and having unlocked the door of a low, narrow state- 
room, he called for its inmate to come out. I had followed them 
up, and I watched with more than ordinary interest to see the 
finale of this curious transaction. A large lamp hung directly op- 
posite the door of the dingy room, and when the girl came out I 
saw her face plainly. I was startled, for I think I never saw a 
more beautiful female. She was a quadroon, and not over twenty 
years of age—of medium size, with dark waving hair, and a face 
as fair as human face can be. 

“Well, Ianthe,” said the young gamester, “ you’re gone. I’ve 
sold ye.” 

The girl started and looked up. There was a frightened ex- 
pression upon her face, and as she saw how many men were 
gazing upon her, the rich blood mounted to her face, which had 
before been pale as death. 

“You're my gal, now,” spoke the hunter. 

She started again, and looked into the face of the speaker, and 
on the next moment both her hands were pressed hard upon her 
brow. 

“ Yours !”’ she faintly gasped. 

“ Yes, you’re mine ; and there aren’t a power this side of heaven 
that can tear you from me. Keep still, now, and don’t ye speak a 
word—not a single word. Go back, go back, now, and I'll keep 
your key myself.” 

As he spoke he pushed the girl into the room again, and re- 
locked the door. Then he turned away, and I was sure I saw a 
big tear in his eye. 

Half an hour afterwards the young gambler was again at the 
table with a party of new players, and before I turned in, he had 
won ten thousand dollars. 

Qn the following morning the young man was after the hunter 
the first thing; and when he had found him he proposed to buy 
the girl back, but the present owner refused, 

“Tl give you two thousand for her,” 

“ No, sir.” 

“ Twenty-five hundred,” 

“No.” 

“ Three thousand,” 

“ Mark ’e,” thundered the hunter, with a look of fire; “all the 
mouey that ever floated over this river, wouldn’t buy that gal!” 


The blackleg cursed and swore, but it availed him nothing. An 
hour afterwards the boat was alongside the pier at St. Francisville, 
and I took my luggage and went on shore, for here I was to re. 
main on business a few days. I went up to one of the hotels, and 
after seeing to my luggage, and booking my name, I went into 
one of the parlors and sat down. There was no one else there, 
and for a while I busied myself in examining the pictures about 
the room. I was looking at one which hung in a small recess 
where the chimney stood out, when I heard some one else enter, 
I turned and saw the stout hunter and the quadroon ; but they did 
not see me. 

“Now, Ianthe,” spoke the man, in a tremulous voice, “we aro 
alone. Fear no more, for you are mine now.” 

As he thus spoke, the beautifal girl fell upon his bosom and 
wept aloud, while he, with murmurs of thankfalness and joy, 
wound his big arms about her and strained her to his breast. 

“ Pardon me,” said I, stepping forward, “ but I am not to blame 
for this.” 

“ For what!” uttered the hunter, while the girl started back like 
a frightened lamb. 

“ Why, for overhearing your privacy,” I returned. 

“ But you're a man, sir?” 

“T hope so.” 

“ Ah, you were aboard last night ?” 

“ Yes, sir; and saw everything.” — 

“Then you shall know all. Come, Ianthe, sit down here. Be 
not afeared, for you aren’t in danger any more.” 

So the girl sat down close by her protector, and then the hunter 
turned towards me. 

“ Stranger,” he said, “ three years ago I had business in Natch- 
ez; I went to break horses for John Gampshell. He owned this 
gal. I staid there over a year. Perhaps you wont wonder that [ 
loved her. By my soul, I did love her. I asked her, if I could 
ever raise money enough to buy her, if she’d be my wife. Didn't 
she say yes, quick! Then I went to Mr. Gampshell, and asked 
him if he would sell the gal. He said no; he’d as quick sell one 
of his own children. But when I came to tell him that I wanted 
her for a lawful, wedded wife, and that she already loved me, he 
said I might have her, and that he would keep her for me till I 
could raise the money. So I told Ianthe all, and started for the 
woods once more. A month ago, I had two thousand dollars over 
and above all I should need for expenses, and I started. I landed 
in Natchez yesterday morning. Mr. Gampshell was dead, and his 
folks all sold off. 1 tracked Ianthe to a trader, and got there just 
about an hour after she’d been sold. When he told me who'd got 
her, of course,I made up my mind she was lost. I went aboard 
the first down boat, determined to throw away my moncy, and 
then go back into the woods; for I didn’t want to keep a penny 
that I’d meant for that work. You know the rest. When I saw 
that bill of sale, 1 knew who'd fallen in my way. She aren’t hurt, 
sir—not a bit. She’s as pure and good as ever, and IJ reckon 
you'll hunt some time afore you find a better, or a handsomer 
wife.” 

I agreed with this fully. Shortly afterwards the hunter put con- 
fidence enough in me to leave his prize in my keeping, while he 
went and got a license. I found her a sensible, intelligent girl, 
and she made no effort to conceal her love for the noble hunter, 
nor her joy in view of the events which had so strangely transpired. 
By-and-by the stout man returned, and with him came a justice. 
I saw the happy pair married, and before night they took an up- 
ward bound boat. 

Up in Warren county, Illinois, upon the first bend of Hender- 
son’s River, lives one of the most flourishing farmers of the West. 
His name is Levi Dolworth. People who accept his gencrous 
hospitality are struck with the strange beauty of his children ; and 
their stay need not be long to assure them that the wife and moth- 
er is not only one of the most beautiful, but one of the best mat- 
rons in the great West. He and his wife are the ones of whom I 
have just told you. 


> 


THE ARTESIAN WELL IN PARIS. 

One of the most extraordinary things in Paris (or, indeed, in the 
world), is the artesian well of Grenelle. It was begun in 1834, 
and finished after several forced suspensions about the year 1841. 
It is bored in the centre of the Court of the Abbatoir, goes 1700 
fect into the bowels of the carth, and the column of water, nine 
inches in diameter, rises in a copper tube 122 feet above the sur 
face. From this elevation it descends by means of another tube 
to the ground, and is conducted to the reservoir at the Pantheon, 
whence it is distributed for the use of the inhabitants. ‘The tem- 
erature of the water is constantly about eighty degrees Farenheit. 

t hold several salts in solution, among the rest iron (which colors 
glass submitted to its action), and is highly charged with carbonic 
acid gas. Now, what is most interesting about this well is that the 
facts developed by it, it being the deepest yet bored, have se 
to explode the old doctrine that such wells were mere examples 0 
a jet of water me | its head on some mountain or high 
land, passing through the ground and springing to the outlet up 
to the height of its head. me" 

The force that drives a column of water up to an elevation ¢ 
1800 fect, and with such rapidity as to supply 3,400,000 gallons In 
24 hours; the force that shows itself to be variable, sometimes 
comparatively quiet, at others, almost terrific in its vielence, © 
thought to be volcanic, and to result from expansion within t 
inner crust of the earth—to be in fact a sort of explosive escape 
from an artificial valve in the immense steam-boiler on a 
surface we live, When the well was first opened, and before t 
water was carried to its present height, vast quantities of “re 
came over, from which the height of the column now clarifies It 
But for awhile the residents in the vicinity were greatly — ’ 
thinking that the ground on which they lived was being gee 
undermined by the action of the water, and that some day Mo y 
would be engulfed. This notion has long ceased to alarm t re 
as it is evident that the auger has pierced through the rocky ¢* os 
rior into the very interior, the soft central mass of the earth, perm 
the detritus that frightened the Parisians proceeded, and are 
they ignorantly imagined, from ee beneath their houses.— 
Correspondence Newark Daily A iser. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
POPPING CORN. 


BY G. W. BUNGAY. 


Bring in the golden corn, my boys, 
Bring in the golden corn ; 

She}l it with hard and honest hands, 
For plenty filis her horn, 

Her ample horn with fruitful spoil 

She fills for all the sons of toil. 


Now roast the yellow grain, my girls, 
Roast the bright yellow grain, 
Seasoned and stirred by fair white hands— 
Hands that inspire my strain, 
Hands one might press and then caress, 
And eyes that speak of happiness. 
Let it dance above the blazing fire, 
And leap from ite glittering shell— 
O snowy sight! where arms so white 
Are casting a dangerous spell. 
Then a cheer for the corn, the yellow corn, 
And a health to the girls who pop the corn. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


BORN TO BE DROWNED. 


BY MRS. CAROLINE A. SOULE. 


“Born to be drowned, I verily believe,” exclaimed Mrs. Glen, 
in an irritated voice, as for the third time within ten hours she 
fished Tommy, her eldest son, a hopeful lad of five summers, out 
of the shallow puddle in the barn yard, which was elegantly 
denominated the “duck pond.” 

“Born to be drowned,” she repeated, as she cleared his eyes, 
ears and nose of the foul water, and clad him in a dry suit. 
“What, for gracious sakes, possesses you to be wanting to get 
into the wet. Next you know, you wont know anything, but’ll 
be brought home dead, and then I shan’t have no Tommy.” 

“Tt’s such fun, mother,”’ said the little fellow, earnestly. 

“Fun! You wont find it much fan to be drowned, I guess! 
There, now,”’ pushing him from her with rather an ungentle shake, 
“mind and keep out of the water the rest of the evening, or you'll 
go to bed, pretty straight, too, and without any supper cither.” 

“Yes, ma’am,” said Tommy, demurely, and forthwith wended 
his way to the garden, through which trickled a silvery brook, and 
seating himself on its bank, he watched for a while the reflection 
of the crimson lights which flashed on the eastern sky, wondering 
how the pretty colors came down there; and then as they faded, 
plucked from the beds near him many a gorgeous blossom, and 
flung them into the stream, laughter dimpling his rosy lips, as 
borne away by the current, they sailed swiftly off. 

“Tommy, Tommy,” called his mother, as having placed the sup- 
per on the table, she looked around for him. ‘“ Why, where is the 
child? As I’m alive,” catching a glimpse of his pastime through 
the west window, “if he aint sailing boats in the garden creek. I 
don’t know what to do with him ;” and she wrung her hands. 

“Tt’s no use,” chimed in the aged grandmother, in her feeble 
voice, “ it’s no use, Sallie, I tell you, to try and do anything with 
him ; he was born to be drowned, and you must try and reconcile 
yourself to the decree. He’s paddled in the water ever since he 
could creep, and he’ll keep on, till bimeby he’ll fall in head fore- 
most, and that’ll be the end on him.” 

It was sorry comfort for an anxious parent, ; but she was forced 
to swallow it, for it coincided exactly with her own belief. But 
she rushed out after Tommy, and as she seized him by the arm, 
cried vehemently, “ Didn’t I tell you not to play in the water ?” 

“Yes, ma’am, and I haven’t either. See, I aint wet abit. But 
the creek looked so pretty, I wanted to see it. And then it’s such 
fun to see the flowers sail ; some of them goes so slow, like the old 
canal boats, and some bob up and down like little boys swimming. 
It’s real fun,” 

“Well, stop it for to-night,” answered Mrs. Glen, in a milder 
tone, as she found her little one was quite dry and clean, “and 
don’t you dare get wet again to-morrow—do you hear ?” 

“Yes, ma’am,” said Tommy; and he went in and ate his sup- 
per, and then was quietly tucked up in his trundle bed, and soon 
dreaming that he was a great red peony sailing down the river for 
dear life. At least, he said the next morning, he dreamed that; 
and it would not be strange if he had, for next to the water he 
loved the flowers, and the brilliant peony best of all, because its 
crimson leaves made such beautiful boats. 

The next day like occurrences transpired again, and every day 

ards, as they had every day before since Tommy was old 
ough to trot around out doors, until it became a popular saying 
im the neighborhood, that he was born to be drowned. The only 
Wonder was he had so long escaped. In trath, there was never a 
child loved to play in and around the water better than he. With 
his trousers rolled up to his *knecs, he would paddle for hours at a 
time on the shallow beach of the Seneca River, which rolled its 
alm tides within a short distance from his home, or sit on some 
sharp point, with his fish line in his hand, chirping like a bird 
men it is merry, his whole face radiant with the joy that flooded 
his little heart. As he grow towards the age that farmers’ lads are 
Recessitated to mingle work with play, he invariably chose for his 
duties those which were connected with the water; it mattered lit- 
tle whether creck, spring or river. It was his delight to lead the 
to water. Merrily, indeed, would he leap over the old sor- 

Tel’s neck as they came to the brink of the spring, and plash, 
Plash would go his bare feot in the trickling stream so long as it 
and the two gay colts were quenching their thirst. And when 
sent to drive or fetch the cows from pasture, he invariably chose 


‘he river road, though it was further by half a mile than the back 
one. And many a rich tuft of herbage did the gentle creatures 
find time to browse while their little master was skimming stones 
over the placid water, or watching the play of sunrise or the shad- 
ows of evening on the quict stream. The holidays whose memo- 
ries were most gratefal to his heart were those precious Saturday 
afternoons, when his father gave him a “skiff ride”’ up to the 
“bridge,” the little settlement whence the groceries and dry goods 
of the family were mostly obtained. The dip of the oar was the 
sweetest music, it seemed to him, that ever a little boy could hear. 


But then—ah! then, there was a sad time one day in the house 
and neighborhood of Mr. Glen. Tommy had been sent as usua, 
to drive the cows to pasture, and as it was a Saturday morning, 
and withal a bright, beautiful one in early June, there was no 
marvel in the household that several hours passed on without his 
return. His father was in the field at work, his mother busy with 
churning and baking, while his grandmother was wecding her 
onions and peppers, and thus the forenoon sped away without a 
thought of the truant. But when at the shrill sound of the dinner 
horn the boy did not appear, his mother’s heart fluttered, and she 
asked anxiously of his sister which road Tommy took. 

“ The river one, of course, mother. He never goes the other.” 

“ And hasn’t been seen since! He’s drowned, I know he is!” 
And the pallor of death overspread her face. 

“T always said he would be,” murmured her aged parent, as 
she ran for thé camphor bottle, “and his time’s come at last. 
Well, he wasn’t so bad a boy, after all;” and she took off her 
glasses and wiped her cyes. 

“Don’t be so frightened, wife,” said the farmer, kindly, as he 
helped her into the rocker. ‘‘ May-be he’ll turn up yet.” 

“No, I shall never see him again, my Tommy! 0, dear!” 
And she wept and “took on” in a way pitiful to behold. 

Leaving her to the tender care of the grandmother and children, 
Mr. Glen hurried away, and fearing to learn the worst (shunning 
the truth, as we always do, while there is hope), he sought Tommy 
in all his usual haunts. But he was not there, nor was there any 
race of his footsteps. Sadly the father paced the river road, 
watching the stream intently, fearing all the while lest the floating 
straw hat should reveal the sad certainty. He met at length one 
of his son’s playmates, aud accosted him for news of Tommy. 

“T saw him stand jist here, this morning, skimming stones.’ 

The sinewy form quivered like a delicate leaf, and the sturdy 
old farmer bowed his head, and great drops fell from his eyes. 

“My boy! my boy !” 

“Then Tommy is drowned,” exclaimed the lad. “TI always 
said he would be ;” and he seampered away forthwith to circulate 
the mournful, yet ever expected tidings. 

And then commenced an active and thorough search. No one 
had seen the poor boy since Johnny Lynn beheld him on that 
spot, watching the Icap of the stone that he had tossed over the 
waves. The river was deep just there ; he must have slipped in— 
he was drowned. There seemed but one opinion on the subject. 

What should they do? What could they do? It had grown 
too late then to accomplish much that day. He had been sunk so 
long, that life would certainly be extinct even if they found him ; 
and so they agreed to return to their homes, and the next day 
strive to raise the body by firing guns over the spot where it was 
supposed he had fallen in. 

How long and dreary seemed that night. The moonlight, as it 
beamed through the tasselled vines of the kitchen windows, re- 
vealed a pale group of mourners. The husband sat beside his 
wife on the old lounge, and supported her as tenderly as he had 
in the days of their betrothal. Sorrow had unsealed the some- 
what dormant affections of their hearts, and they now clung to 
each other with a new and quickened tie. The gray-haired parent 
leaned back in her chair, with closed eyes, but she did not sleep, 
every few moments wiping them with a tremulous hand, and occa- 
sionally murmuring, “ We ought to be reconciled.” 

A noisy Sabbath followed. From all directions came men, 
women and children to thé river side; some from curiosity to see 
how a drowned corpse ~vould look, some to assist, and a few to 
enter the saddened house, and by silent pressures of the hand, and 
by low, soothing words, express their sympathies. Again and 
again did the sharp sound of every gun that the neighborhood 
could muster resound over the waters, and far into the solemn 
woods beyond. Again and again did the excited crowd peer over 
the banks, and out upon the whole breadth of the river, for some 
signs of the raising body. But the day sped on, and the shadows 
of night veiled the waters, and they sadly turned away without a 
trace of ‘Tommy; a boy who, now that he was gone, seemed 
never to have been loved enough. 

They did not have to bear the tidings to the mother. She felt 
it in the solemn hush that gathered over the spot, as the multi- 
tudes that assembled there wended their way towards home. She 
rose from the lounge on which she had lain all day, and paced the 
room with nervous footsteps, holding her hands first to her eyes, 
as though to scare away an awful vision, and then to her heart, as 
if to hush some anguishing throb. 

“If they could only have raised him,” she gasped out. 
might but have his grave to visit, I could bear it all.” - 

Solemnly spoke the grandmother then. “ H¢ will rise, my 
daughter ; in nine days he will rise.” 

And every morning after that until the mysterious ninth, the 
aged woman repeated the words, “ He will rise.” They all spent 
that day on the bank of the river. From carly sunrise till his last 
arrow quivered in the western sky, they scanned. the waters; then 
with hearts sorer than ever they went into the desolate home. 

*“ You said he would rise, mother,” exclaimed the daughter, as 

she rocked herself passionately ; “but he don’t, he wont. I shall 
never see Tommy's grave.” 


“Tf I 


“ Tt’s always the ninth day till the tenth,” said the grandparent ; 
“ they must go outand watch longer. He will rise. They always do.” 

The hired man did go out and watch, and the rest sat sadly 
alout the untasted supper and waited. 

The clock struck ten. As the last sound fluttered away, there 
was heard a low sobbing sound at the door, and the latch rattled. 
They started every one of them simultaneously, and rushed to- 
wards the threshoid. Slowly the door was pushed inward—but, 
is it human flesh or spectre that stands there in the dim starlight ? 


“He has risen; I said he would!” cried the grandmother, and 
put forth her hands. But a weird shriek startled the stillness, as, 
instead of the dripping rags and clammy form she expected to re- 
ceive from Jake’s hands, who, her sight being feeble, she thought 
stood there with the corpse in his arms—instead, she clasped a 
warm, breathing body, wet only about its eyes, which were flooded 
with tears, half of joy, half of fear. 

Of course the mother fainted, the revulsion was too sudden, too 
mighty. And of course the doctor was sent for, and the neigh- 
bors summoned, and there was a time of universal confusion. 

“ What upon arth the matter is up at the house, ll be seared 
if I know,” said Jake, as the varied sounds sighed themselves 
down to the river’s bank. And in truth he was scared when he 
knew, as, after waiting till he was sure the tenth day was come, 
he hastened up home, and entering by the back door, beheld 
Tommy quictly eating a bow! of bread and milk. 

“A ghost! O, help me! help me!” he shricked out, standing 
in the doorway as though his feet had grown there, and his hair, 
which always stood nearly straight, bristling up in a more direct 
“ A ghost! and got out of the river without 
my seeing him !—a ghost!” 

“No more a ghost than you,” said Tommy, as having swallow- 
ed the last spongy crust, he balanced his spoon a moment on the 
bowl, and then rushed from the table towards Jake, “ No ghost at 
all, only a harum-scarum boy, who’s been to Albany and back.” 

“ And weren’t you drowned ‘” asked Jake, a little fearful yet, 
although Tommy’s warm hand was clasped in his. 

“Not a bit. If I was born to be, I wasn’t this time, that’s cer- 
tain—though I don’t say that I ought not to have been. Jake,” 
and he drew the poor trembling man out under the starlight, 
“ Jake, I tell you what itis. I’ve learned what I shall never forget 
—that if a boy has a good home, he’d better stay there before 
going to seck his fortune anywhere ; and I tell vou it’ll be many a 
long day before father or mother finds fault with me again. As 
grandmother says, I have learned wisdom by experience.” 

“ But where you been 

“Why, I'll tell you the whole of it. I was crazy to see a boat 
locked through; you know father never would let me, for fear I 
should get drowned. So I had been trying to find a good time to 
get away since the canal opened, and that Saturday, after shutting 
the bars on the cows, I ran off, meaning to get back by dinner- 
time. Well, I saw the boat sail in through the open gates, and 
then, after they were shut, I saw it sink down and down, and then 
the other gates open and it sailed out, and I thought I should like 
to be a boat. And just then the captain came up, and slapping 
me on the shoulders, told me I looked like a bright boy, and 
asked me if I wouldn’t like to go to Albany with him, and drive 
the horses. I jumped at the chance, Jake; for O, how I have 
wanted to see the world. I never stopped to think of father or 
mother, or Carrie, or the baby, or grandmother, but I jumped on 
to the horse, and off I went. But I tell you, the fun didn’t last 
long. It was all over by the next morning, and I would have 
given the world had I owned it, to have been back home again. 

I shall always feel sorry for canal drivers as long as | live, for 
I’ve been one, Jake.” 

The boy’s lips quivered. Ah, there were bruises on his body 
then, which would have rent his mother’s heart could she have 
seen them ; but with a noble heroism, he never spoke of them, con- 
scious that his waywardness had already pained her to a fearful 
grief. 

“ And how came you back so soon !” asked Jake. 
see the city 

“Nothing but what they call the basin, and that made me sick. 
I don’t believe, Jake, the folks down there more than half live out 
their lives. O, it is awful—the smell and the dirt. No, ldidn’t want 
to stay and see it. There was a boat ‘clearing,’ and they wanted a 
driver, and I engaged, and came home as quick as I could. I 
have had a hard time, Jake; but it would have been harder, if I 
had known how they worried about me at home.” 

“ Why, we thought of course you were drow nded,”” said his lis- 
tener, emphasizing forcibly the last word of his sentence. “ And 
your grandmother said you'd rise the ninth day—you would, for 
sartin’.” 

“ And I did,” said Tommy. “And now that I have risen, I 
should like to lie down; for to tell the truth, I haven't slept on 
anything better than the soft side of a plank since Lran away. I 
only hope now, grandmother will give it up, and say | wasn’t 
born to be drowned ;” and with the words half uttered, he returned 
to the house. 

“ No, I wont give it up. You were born to be drowned, but the 
time hasn’t come yet ;” and she laid her hands on his curly locks, 
and silently blessed him. 

“ Well, I hope it-wont come while I live here,” said Jake ; “ for 
sich a time as we've had here for the last nine days !” 

Tommy Glen may have been born to be drowned, as his aged 
relative prophesied, but his time has not come yet, for only last 
night we saw the brilliant glow of his torches as his skiff glided 
down “ Mud Creek ;” and hale and hearty, as handsome a young 
fellow as ever gladdencd a maiden’s eyes, he stood at our mother’s 
door this morning, and presented us with a plate of nicely-dressed 
pickerel, part of his luck on the fishing ground the evening before, 


line than ever before. 
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MRS. ANNIE SENTER. 
Mrs. Annie Senter, an admirable original like- 
ness of whom we present herewith, not since 
made her debut at the Boston Museum, and won 
ae from all who witnessed her histrionic 
. Mrs. Senter was born in Boston on the 
19th of September, 1835, and is consequently 
but nineteen years of age. While a school girl 
in the public schools of her native city, she 
evinced a remarkable proficiency in her studies, 
and was especially noted for her elocutionary 
wers, and her thful compeers could not 
il to observe in the enthusiasm with which she 
rendered the selections (usually from dramatic 
authors) appointed for her sate on days of 
_ examination, the germ of that power whi 
since been so conspicuously displayed. From 
her earliest years she was especially fond of dra- 
matic representations ; dramatic authors were her 
study, and the scenic display of the theatre her 
strongest passion. The bent of her early incli- 
nations was displayed while a school girl by 
some attempts at dramatic composition highly 
creditable to her years. At the age of seventeen 
she married Mr. Wm. H. Senter, of this city, & 
union which has been marked by unalloyed 
piness. During the fall of 1854 she succeeded in 
overcoming the obstacles which had long lain in 
the path to the cherished and coveted object of 
her youthful ambition. She applied to that vet- 
eran actor and manager, Mr. W. H. Smith, who 
at first sought to dissuade her from the trials of 
a laborious profession; but having heard her 
readings, he at once saw capacity, and en- 
tered upon her tuition with enthusiasm. She 
commenced in November, and in the short space 
of less than four months made her first appear- 
ance: before the Boston public at the Museum, on 
the 30th of March, at the benefit of Mr. W. H. 
Smith, in the character of Mariana, in ‘“ The 
Wife.” A more crowded and intelligent audi- 
ence, and a more enthusiastic reception, never 
greeted a novice. She was called out at the end 
of the first and each succeeding act, and greeted 
with the most enthusiastic applause. She was at 
once engaged by manager Kimball for three suc- 
cessive engagements, during which she ap 
in some twenty of the most difficult characters 
on the stage, nightly greeted by intelligent and 
crowded audiences. Since then she has given 
some readings in Portland and Portsmouth, 
which were most successfully received. She is 
evidently an ardent and laborious student. Conscious that tho 
the rare endowments which she has received from nature might 
give her a transient career of meteoric brilliancy, she seems fully 
aware that it is to the arduous cultivation of her remarkable pow- 
ers she must look to take the place of a fixed star in the theatrical 
firmament. We regard with more than passing interest the open- 
ing career of this young Bostonian, and bespeak for her, wherever 
she appears, hearty good will and kind consideration. The accom- 
panying portrait conveys @ correct expression of the features of 
the lady in repose, and as she appears off the stage, but when 
kindled by the inspiration of histrionic effort, her face possesses a 
fascination which gives full effect to her melodious voice and her 
harmonious action. We have no hesitation in predicting for her 
a glorious career upon the stage ; she possesses every attribute of 


success, all the graces of early wo and a pure and un- 
sullied reputation. 


NAHANT STEAMBOAT, “NELLY BAKER.” 
We present our readers with an accurate view, drawn ex: ly 
for the Pictorial, of the favorite Nahant boat, “Nelly a . 
in Alfred L. Rouell, now in the second season of her ser- 


as this indispen 

Nahant. The Nelly Baker was built at Greenpoint, New York, in 
1854, by Mr. Samuel Sneden, under the supervision of Captain 
Rouell, for the Nahant Steamboat Company, Francis S. Newhall, 


ident. ‘She is 152 feet 11 inches in length, 25 feet 10 inches 
in breadth, 8 feet 6 inches in depth, and of 303 71-95ths tons 
burthen 


She is, in all respects, staunch, seaworthy, and in 
good condition for naviga- 


CUPID AMONG THE PAWNEES. 

The savage and the civilized, each in their way, when they fall 
into the net set by that great fisherman Cupid, have queer ways 
of showing themselves, and were it not that this love-making is a 
serious business and not to be trifled with, would make the most 
absurdly conceited hypochondriac that ever walked the earth and 
imagined himself a tea-pot, laugh. Hon. Charles Augustus Mur- 
ray, in his descriptions of Indian life, gives the following graphic 
sketch of courtship among the Pawnees: when the lover wishes to 
break the ice he comes to her father’s tent, uninvited, and sits on 
the corner of the mat for a considerable time, and then goes away 
without speaking. This is the preliminary step, answering, per- 
haps, to the first gentle pressure of the hand—the first blushing 
hesitation to address—the first mutual glance of understanding. 


After a few days the young man returns, wearing his buffalo robe 
with the hair outward, again sits down silent in the corner of the 
tent. This is a proposal—a regular “ popping the q ion.” If 
the father is determined to reject him, nothing is placed for him to 
sit on, and no meat is offered; but if he approve of the match, 
these rights of hospitality art observed. Feasts are then given by 
the respective parties, in order to obtain the c of their rela- 
tives. If both feasts terminate favorably in this respect, the young 


man presents himself once more before his bride, at the door of 
her tent, and then turns round and walks slowly off towards his 


own—she rises and follows him—the marriage is then complete. 
If she remains sitting, it is a sign that her family decline the 
match. All this is done without a word passing between the in- 
tended bride and the husband that is to be. But the most extra- 
ordinary part of the affair is, that having married an elder sister, 
he has a right to marry all the younger ones, as they successfully 
attain the age of womanhood. The author adds: “I have seen 


chiefs who have in this manner married a whole family ; the eldest 


wife heing the greatest drudge, and the youngest being generally 
the favorite sultana, and consequently doing the least.” 


- 


GERMANS IN THE UNITED STATES, 
The German population—that is, those who 
speak the German language, in the United States 
—amounts to 4,000,000. The first and oldest 
portion of them are the Pennsylvania Dutchmen, 
whose ancestors came to this country as early a 
1683 ; they may number 1,000,000, and, except 
in , are thoroughly Americanized. 
have about forty newspapers, some of which ar 
fifty years old. About one fourth of these papers 
are whig, and German whigs are very numerous 
in Lancaster, Bucks and other counties. Lap. 
caster sometimes gives 5000 Whig majority, 
while Berks, another German county, often gives 
as large a majority to the opposite party. The 
German whig voters in Pennsylvania probably 
amount to 50,000. The Mohawk Dutchmen 
also be set down as American. 
, and as scarcely ing German, except 
in some localities. The second emigration of 
Germans to this country, from 1800 to 1845, 
with their children, now amounts to nearly 
2,000,000. The third (since 1845) 
bears an entirely different character from that of 
either of the preceding classes in education and 
political notions, and probably amounts to about 
1,000,000. The last two emigrations are rapidly 
filling up all our large cities, and the towns of 
the Western States. Very few are found in New 
England, or in the slave States, except Missouri 
and West Texas, and the cities of Baltimore, 
Wheeling, New Orleans, Memphis and Louis- 
ville. eir farming forces are considerable in 
South Ohio, Michigan and Indiana, and some 
counties in Illinois, Wisconsin, lowa and Mis- 
souri. In West Texas, the German population 
is estimated at 40,000. A large sprinkling of 
them may be found in California, principally 
miners and mechanics. A very marked differ- 
ence exists between the German immigration be- 
fore and after 1845, in many respects—as well in 
social station as education and ‘political senti- 
ment. When the German emigration began, 
after the peace of 1815, the majority were secta- 
rians, who wished to establish churches of their 
own faith, for poor people fleeing from starva- 
tion. There were but few educated men among 
them, excepting some poiitical refugees, like Pro- 
fessor Lieber and Lieutenant-Governor Koener, 
of Illinois. Considerable numbers of fugitives 
from justice were among the emigrants between 
the years 1815 and 1845. In the meantime, 
great reforms were going on in Germany. The schools (the pride 
of the nation) had arrived at great superiority, and Republicans 
had multiplied in numbers from year to year, and the quict but 
intensive struggles for liberty, which arose in succeeding years, 
spread political intelligence among the masses. A thirst for free- 
dom brought tens of thousands of wealthy and well educated 
people to America. After the unfortunate result of the Revolu- 
tion of 1848, the number of political refugees who came to this 
country, noted for their talents, education, social station and 
wealth, reached 20,000. Most of them had formed very decided 
political opinions in theirown country. The more recent emigre 
tion, though fewer in number, is vastly superior to the older ones 
in activity, ability and enterprise, as well as in imtelligence and 
enlightened political sentiments. It almost half the 
German newspapers, and nearly all the good writers, speakers 
and men of reputation in the country, of German extraction. — 
New York Tribune. 


THE MAMMOTH OCEAN STEAMER. 
The new steamer Leviathan, now being constructed in London, 
promises, when finished, to be the wonder of the To grasp 
the idea of a vessel measuring more than an eighth of a mile in 


length, with a capacity of twenty thousand tons, and room enough 
besides for four thousand passengers, with all their luggage, cer 
tainly requires some mental effort ; but to conceive of such a mon- 
ster grappling with wind and tide, and triumphantly forcing its 
way through the mighty billows of the Atlantic, becomes a task 
quite sufficient to stagger any ordinary intellect, and more tha! 
sufficient to exhaust the faith of the most credulous. If the Levi- 
athan shall be able to show a full list of passengers for her first 


visit to our shores, it will certainly appear that the people of this 


day have more confidence in art and science than their ancestor 
whom Fulton attempted to “humbug” with his “ foolish inven- 
tion.”’ But science has achiev- 
ed so much since then, that 
any want of faith in the suc 
cess of this great enterprise 
would smatter of old fogyism. 
The engines of the Levis 
than, although said to be of 
2600 horse power, will, in re 
ality, be capable of 
worked up to 10,000 

wer. The'united strength 
of 10,000 horses —_ = 

be 7 
; and if 
not such am one as ours, s 
least an asteroid, “It is com 
fidently that, not- 
withstanding the great length 


of this steamer, she wi 


at an fi 
weathers, 
an hour, and with a smaller 


er in 
than ordinary vessels 


knots. The contract § 
of most ocean mail-ca 
steamers is eight knot. 


carry’ 12,000 rons of coal 
—quite sufficient, it is 
for her consumption on 
outward and hotheward 
ages. She will be laun 
unlike any other ship—b 
side on the water, by means 
to the | States 
and back fo a 
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vice. She is an admirably built boat, of elegant model, strong, 
substantial, seaworthy and fast, and attracts much attention among 
5 the other craft in our waters, as she shoots fang like a star and | 
4 leads them all. The frequent rough water which the Nahant boat | 
has to encounter in the course of the season renders such a craft 
| 
| 
of escape, in case of acci- 
freshing excursions that can 
refer to the charms of the 
lately delineated, but it is 
Lees brilliaut season at 
this uarivalied resort. NAHADT STEAMER, NELLY BAKER, 
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FRENCH SILVER, 

“French silver” will be, before long, we trust, as familiar in 
the mouths of people, as “ British gold” in those of politicians. 
The saying about being born with a “silver spoon” in one’s 
nouth will soon lose its original significance, for the new French 
silver is or will be as cheap as copper, and therefore accessible to 
the beggar as well as the prince. The article we allude to is 
sluminium, a substance which was lately as dear as gold, but 
which a learned Frenchman, M. St. Claire Deville (no devil, 
by the way, but a very worthy man), has discovered a means 
of extracting from common clay at very little expense, the active 
agent being sodium, which is cheaply obtained from a decomposi- 
tion of carbonate of soda by charcoal. The chloride of alumin- 
jum, obtained from aluminous earth or clay, will cost only ten 
cents a pound. The admirable qualities of the French silver are 
its freedom from rust, either from the action of air or acids, its 
hardness, lightness, malleability, plastic character and sonority. 
Silver bells will be common on every dining-table—silver watches 
in everybody’s fob. It is a little curious that this discovery should 
be made just at the time when silver had become very scarce. 
We have seen it stated somewhere that the “ Hundred Guards ” 
of the French emperor were to be equipped with cuirasses made 
of this metal. There is no humbug about this discovery, which 
vill confer fame and fortune on M. Deville. 


4 ». 
+ 


Hot-Beps.—The refuse of cotton, obtained in cotton spinning 
nills is said to be a good substitute for horse manure in producing 
rapid heat in hot-beds. It is hardly the season to talk of hot-beds, 
when our own beds are so uncomfortably warm, but this is an 
item worth remembering even by those city horticulturists who 
are addicted to raising a single bean in a flower-pot. 


Battovu’s Dortar Montuty—with its rich miscellaneous 
freight, now reaches every State and city of the Union. One dol- 
lar enclosed to us will ensure its receipt for a year. One hundred 
pages of reading matter in each number, or twelve hundred pages 
perannum for one dollar! The cheapest monthly in the world. 


4 » 


Boat Racinc.—The Harvard boat clubs are still rejoicing over 
their defeat of the Yale boats. Generous competition is the order 
ofthe day. We like to see athletic sports cultivated, particularly 
by our students. The training of body and mind ought to go on 
pant passu. 


Cart. Ingranam.—The German citizens of Charleston, 8. C., 
have presented a splendid sword to Captain Ingraham for his noble 


ind fearless conduct in the Koszta affair in the bay of Smyrna. 
Heroism is not always forgotten. 


SPLINTERS. 


vs. A college is about to be established at Lynchburg, Va., 
mder the patronage of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 


s+. Professor Agassiz has secured nearly subscribers enough 
for the publication of his work on natural history. 

++.» Rev. John K. Shaw, of Morristown, N. J., united twenty- 
six persons in wedlock on the 4th of July. 

-++. There is a great deal of humbug about the black snake 
and girl story. Barnum has got them. 

+++» Our secretary of state and the minister of the king of the 


Sandwich Islands have signed a reciprocity treaty. 
= John Mitchell, the Irish exile, is farming at Tucaleeche, 
county, Tennessee. 

sees The Newark Daily Advertiser proposes a general day of 
thanksgiving for the abundant harvests. 

‘+++ Madame Girardin, wife of the great French journalist, and 
herself a fine writer, died lately. 

-+. Great men never affect anything, and are modest. It is 
only noodles who are veneered with brass. 

+++» Ashark six anda half feet in length was lately caught 
tear Fall River, where folks bathe. 

+++» A score of literary and artistic notabilities have been 
Passing the season at Newport. 

++» Edward Everett's speech at the Boston school celebration, 
was one of his happiest efforts. 
_ sss Madame Rachel is to give us two hundred performances 
™ fifteen months. 


-+++ The New Orleans Delta tells of a poor woman being rob- 
bed of a thousand dollar bill. 


+++. Blackberries have been sold in Louisville this season for 
‘wenty cents a gallon, Luxurious Louisvillians ! 

‘+s The “wild mon of Borneo,” recently exhibited, are said 
tow to be tame natives of Connecticut. 

-++. Captain Adams, U. S. N., who brought home the Japan- 

tees “Eaquimaux aro afraid to dio on a’ windy day lest 
their souls should be blown away. 


‘+++ Park Benjamin was the poot at the commencement cele- 
tration of Dartmouth Colloge this year, 


+++. A stalk of Indian corn in Virginia grew ten and a half 
fetin 24 hours. We thought only “ill weeds” did so. 
price of gas in Philadelphia has been reduced to 


35 per thousand eubie feet. 


GOOD OUT OF EVIL. 

It is not always that we are able to perceive how and what good 
is eliminated from a mass of evil, considered in itself monstrous, 
appalling and inexplicable. The firmest faith is sometimes for a 
moment—though only for a moment—staggered by the contem- 
plation of a gigantic national woe that overshadows a fair land 
like a mighty thunder-cloud. To many minds, the war in the 
East appeared an unmitigated evil—a crushing blow to the pros- 
perity of England. Men and armaments melting away in the far 
East—thousands on thousands slain—thousands on thousands 
mutilated and crippled for life—thousands of happy English homes 
made desolate—mourning substituted for gladness in the noble’s 
villa and peasant’s hut—victories too dearly purchased to admit 
of rejoicing—these seemed to present an overpowering mass of 
evil, from which no ray of consolation could proceed. But it is 
already producing good; it has roused up the masses of the Eng- 
lish people to an energetic demand of their rights—to insist upon 
something more than a good theory of government coupled with a 
wretched mal-administration. And this popular ferment has em- 
braced representatives of all classes in its vortex. It is a truly 

ive movement. Men of ability, who have hitherto stood 
aloof from public affairs, fondly imagining government to be a 
self-acting machine, have stepped into the arena, determined to see 
that the engineers attend to their business ; that incompetent hands 
shall be dismissed, and competent persons substituted in their 
stead, even if the new selections be made from ranks that have 
hitherto been ostracised and ignored. The participation of such 
men as Dickens in the reform movement is a significant event, 
and he has signalized his entrance into the field of political discus- 
sion by a speech as telling, as emphatic, and as powerful as any 
ever made in either the Lords or the Commons. It is impossible 
for us on this side of the Atlantic to look with indifference on 
what is passing at this time in Great Britain. We can never for- 
get the blood that flows in our veins, nor that England was the 
parent of the most influential of our colonies—unnatural step- 
mother though she proved herself. Most of us are ready to ex- 
claim, “‘ England, with all thy faults I love thee still.” The great 
national crimes of England were never committed by her people ; 
the select few who have administered her government are respon- 
sible for her ruthless wars—wars of ambition, oppression and re- 
pression—some of which have produced the very state of things in 
Europe she is now warring to change. If the people of England 
could but be heard, we should hear fewer complaints of England’s 
injustice and hostility to the cause of freedom. If the people of 
England could have been heard, Hungary would not have fallen 
beneath the iron heels of Austria and Raussia—the diplomatic 
thimble-rigger and the polar bear of nations. It is in the prospect 
of the people of England—the talent—the untitled talent of Eng- 
land obtaining a preponderance in public affairs, that we behold 
the rainbow of hope spanning, with its soft and brilliant arch, the 
leaden cloud that now overshadows “‘ Merrie England ”’ like a pall. 


+ 


Deatn or Mars. Reav.—Recent letters from Florence, Italy, 


convey the melancholy intelligence of the death by cholera of the 
wife, and youngest daughter of our talented countryman, the poet- 
painter, Thomas Buchanan Read. Americans who have visited 
Florence within the past three years, have often spoken on their 
return of the hospitality and happiness of the little domestic circle 
now darkened by the fatal visit of the grim intruder, death. Mrs. 
Read was a beautiful and childlike creature, the idol and first love 
of her gifted husband; and the daughter was the delight of her 
parents. Poor Read! What now to him are his twofold triumphs 


of painter and poet? Isolated in a foreign land, he is left, literally, 
“ alone in his glory.” 


Incutcatinc Howell, a famous trav- 


eller in his day, says; “The German mothers, to make their sons 
fall into a hatred of wine, do use, when they are little, to put 
some owl’s eggs into a cup of Rhenish, and sometimes a little liv- 
ing eel, twingling in the wine while the child is drinking, so scares 
him that many come to abhor and have an antipathy to wine 
all their lives after.” Is the intemperance of Boston to be at- 
tributed to the “ twingling” of the “little eels” in the Cochitu- 
ate, which “so scares” the drinker that he “comes to abhor” 
the element? We pause for a reply. 

Bripes ovex Rock River.—Our readers will re- 
member that we gave lately a view of this great work. Mr. John 
Warner, who performed the most important part, the foundation, 
or mason-work, is now engaged in laying the piers for the great 
bridge over the “ Father of Waters,” an ‘enterprise which his en- 
orgy and ability will accomplish with success. 


> 


Srortsman’s Portrrorio.—The demand for this exceedingly 
beautiful and attractive publication has been so large that we have 
been obliged to delay filling some of our late orders, but a new 
edition is now published, and any person enclosing us twenty-five 
cents will receive a copy by return of mail. See advertisement in 
another column. 


and 
we have ever had offe: us copigg of volume th of “ Ballou’s 
Pictorial.” It is su . and le the thas 
has ever been publ! in this country. The tions are maguificent, 


meanwhile remaining in the custody of the officers of the fort. 


A PRIZE FOR BARNUM. 

In the 17th centary flourished a “ robustious perriwig pated fel- 
low,” who would have been a prize for Barnum had he been born 
a couple of centuries later, named Barsabas. He began to display 
his extraordinary strength in Flanders, on the occasion of the 
king’s carriage getting mired to such an extent that one wheel was 
entirely sunk im the mud, and all the horses and oxen procurable 
could not start it. Barsabas, who was then a li 
offered to liberate the carriage. He raised the wheel alone, made 
a sign to the coachman and postilions, who whipped the horses 
and goaded the oxen, and away went the carriage. The king 
gave him a pension ; he got along in life, and became Major de 
Valenciennes. A Gascon having challenged him to fight, Barsa- 
bas replied : “‘ Agreed ; let’s shake hands gn the bargain.” Where- 
upon he gave him such a grip that he broke the bones of the man’s 
hand, and incapacitated him from holding a sword. Barsabas 
went into a village, one day, and asked for the blacksmith. The 
shop was pointed out to him, and he entered it. “ My friend,” 
said he, to the smith, “ give me some horse-shoes.” He broke all 
those that were handed him without the slightest difficulty, remark- 
ing they were made of poor and brittle iron. The smith said he 
would forge some other; whereupon Barsabas slyly caught up the 
heavy anvil and hid it under his cloak. The smith, wishing to 
hammer his iron, was astounded at the mysterious disappearance 
of his anvil, and yet more surprised when he saw it in its place a 
moment afterwards. He fancied that he was dealing with the 
Evil One, and fied from his shop and would not come back till the 
demon had gone away. He had a sister as strong as himself. 
As he had left home at an early age, and she was many years 
younger than himself, he did not know her. He met her, one day, 
in a small town of Flanders, where she sold cordage, and asked 
for the largest cords she had. He snapped them as if they were 
pack-thread, and told her they were good for nothing. “I can 
give you much better ones,” said the girl; “but will you pay me 
well?’ “ As much as you ask, my dear,” said the major, show- 
ing her a handful of crown pieces. She took them and broke 
them into little bits. “ Your crowns,” said she, “are no better 
than my ropes; give me coin of better alloy.” Barsabas, sur- 
prised at the girl’s strength, asked her name and where she came 
from, and thus discovered his own sister. 


Tue Deatus FaRr.—According to the Constantinople 
correspondent of the London Times, the losses of life since the 
declaration of war are the following: Turks, 130,000; French, 
70,000 ; English, 28,000; Russians at least 230,000. Taking into 
account the mortality on board the ships of war and transports, 
and among the laborers of different kinds attached to the troops, 
and the losses of the Austrian armies of occupation and observa- 
tion, by the diseases of last winter, it may be assumed that from 
500,000 to 600,000 men have perished or become invalided since 
the commencement of the war, or about as many as were carried 
off by the cholera of 1831-32 on its first appearance in Europe. 
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Racner.—This lady, whose first appearance 
in New York is already announced, is to receive, for two hundred 
performances in the United States, $250,000, besides all travelling 
expenses of herself and suite, and have a carriage and the requi- 
site servants, in livery, constantly at her command. 


1x Bostox.—By the census just completed under 


the laws of the State, it appears that the whole number of children 


in this city, between the ages of four and fifteen years, is 28,528. 
Last year, the number returned by the census was 24,289, showing 
an increase, in one year, of 4239 children between the ages named. 


As Excertion.—Boston is the only American city that has 
had an annual celebration of the anniversary of American Inde- 


pendence ever since the peace of 1788, 


MARRIAGES. 


mae, te Rev. Mr. Streeter, Mr. Henry C. Buffum to Miss Matilda 
Unwin; by Rev. Mr. Parker, Mr. George M. Kogers to Miss Lucy M. Stebbins; 
by Kev. Mr. Blaikie, Mr. Kobert Johnson to Miss Maria Barley; by Kev. Mr. 
Smithett, Mr. Johnson Atchison to Miss Jane Hughes; by Kev. Mr. Cilley, 
Mr. Leander P. Rice, of Cuba, to Miss Fanny A. Kichards.—At Cambridgeport, 
by Rev. Mr. Skinner, Mr. Kobert Pemberton to Miss Angeline U. Whiting, of 
Pepperell.—At Lynn. Mr. William O. Williams to Mrs. Ann Kurns; Mr. Al- 
bert H. Brown to Miss Nance: Shattuck, of Boston.—At Salem. Mr. Hi 


a Denmark, to Mrs. Elizabeth Jennings.—At Marbiehead, by Kev. 
r. Bailey. Mr. James H. Fleet to Miss Freelove Dodge.—At Quincy, by Rev. 
Mr. Clark, Mr. Ira Howard, of . to Miss Lucy Ann Newcomb), of 
Braintree.— At Lowell. by Kew Mr Deadman, Mr. James Munrve to Miss Sarah 
E. Woodward.—At Newburyport, by Kev. Mr. Vermilye, Mr. J. T. Brown to 
Miss Ellen T. Knapp.—At Bast tay ey: Kev. Mr. Phipps, Mr. Oakes 
A. Ames, of North Baston, to Mise Hobdart.—At New Bedford, by 
Rev. Mr. Howe, Mr. Henry Steward to Miss Chice Ann Beuson.—At Portiand, 
Me., by Rev. Mr. Pratt, Mr. Baekiel S. Bel) to Miss Bliza J, Strong.—At New 
York, by Rev. Dr. Taylor, Mr. Gap Wien Abbot, of Beverly, Mass., to 
Miss Sarah M. Bowditch, of Salem, “ 


DEATHS. 


Sackett, 22; Miss Eunice H. Tilton, 34; Mr. Daniel W. Saith, oath 
A. She . 99; Mrs. Alice Vinal, wife of Mr. Simeon Pratt, 57; Miss Martha 
Cragin, 25; Mr. William Hayman, $8.—At Roxbury, Mra. Mary 8. Brags, 26; 

Charlestown, Mrs. Lydia Land, 40.— 


At Cam port, Mr. Josiah” en, T7.—At Bast Cambridge, Widow 
Woogwagi, 67.—At Quincy Matthew Hathston, 36: Mr. Bara 

Mra, Hearna At_ Lowell, Mre. Byeline H. Wimsiow.—At. 
Ww , Mra. Mary J.. wife of Mr. Arthur O'Neill, 23.—At Newburyport, 


worth, 87.—At . Mra. Jane B. Galpin, 26.—At Leverett, Widow Be- 
wiah Field, 86.—At Greenfield, David W 
Mr. J soldier of the Kevolution. 97; Mrs. 
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—At Taunton, Mra. Abby Alecta Ripley. 33.—At New Bedford, Mrs. Charlotte 
Sunday Bartlett Mayo, M4.—At Fall River, O'Nell, 4—As Nantucket. Mr. 
Biisha Green, 72; Widow Ann Williama, 94; Widow Phebe Mooers, 
At Weatboro,’ Mr. Hannibal §. Aldrich, 4).—At Worcester, Mr. Arad Wood. 
To Trimp.—Sergeant Morrow, charged with whipping a 
drunken soldier to death at Fort McHenry, is to be tried for mur. i 
der at the November term of the U.S. Circuit Court, ho in the | Tolland, Conn. Abjjah Ladd. Washine- 
ee ton, Maj. Augustus A. Nicholson, quartermaster of the U.S. marime corps. 
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EDITORIAL MELANGE. 

The immense custom-house of Quincy granite which for years 
past has been in process of erection in New Orleans, and which, 
although it has cost more than three millions of dollars, still re- 
mains unfinished, is gradually sinking into the marsh, and “ will 
probably disappear at about the tim> that railroads shall have 
transferred to some other point in the South the mercantile su- 
premacy of the Crescent City.” —— Mrs. Fanny Kemble is giving 
her Shakspeare readings in London. It would be a treat to hear 
her upon this side of the water again. —— The Burlington (Vt.) 
Free Press says that arrangements are being made to make that 
town one of the principal depots for lumber in New England. 
The Free Press thinks that five years hence 50,000,000 feet of 
lumber will be landed there annually, and makes great promises 
for the future of that city, the only one in Vermont. —— General 
Shiclds has located a large farm in Minnesota. May he reap as 
many fruits as has laurels! —— The telegraph wire in Alabama 
was lately cut, and 200 feet of it taken away, under the belief that 
it was the cause of the prevailing drought. Immediately after a 
good shower fell, confirming the depredators in their error. —— A 
citizen of New York shot a mad dog and wounded a boy with the 
same ball. Sad work! —— One day lately eleven boats from 
Edgartown, cach boat manned by two men, captured no less than 
seventy-two sword-fish, varying in weight from one hundred to 
three hundred and fifty pounds, and aggregating about ten thou- 
sand pounds. —— Late into July there was snow on Mt. Wash- 
ington, and people were glad of snug fires at night. —— The first 
theatre opened in the colonies of North America was at Williams- 
burgh, Va., September 5th, 1742—the play, the “ Merchant of 
Venice.” The first theatre opened in New York was in Nassau 
Sureet, September 17th, 1753. 
Conscious Lovers.” 


Florence Nightingale is not a Roman 


The first play acted was “ The | 


Catholic, as some have supposed, but a Protestant of the most | 


ultra class. She belongs to a dissenting family, and is herself a 
Unitarian. 
ton, N. H., upon whose back were the dates of 1810 and 1833. 
Mr. David Clark, now of Franklin, was the person who carved the 
first date, and the shell of the turtle was then four and a half inches 
across by seven in length. In forty years it has grown but one 
inch longer and wider. In Jersey City, Mayor Manners has, 
during the two official years, issued fifty-two vetocs of acts passed 
by the common council. A Seneca warrior one hundred and 
one years old lately gave evidence in a court of justice in Buffalo 
county, N. Y., in a great land suit. He is strong and healthy, 
and his eye-sight good. He was listened to with intense interest, 
going back with a history of the country prior to the days of the 
Revolution !—— Accounts from Sierra Leone contains intclli- 
gence of a disastrous defeat sustained by the English in an expe- 
dition against the natives. They sustained a loss of fifty men 
in killed and prisoners. The Rev. R. D. Hitchcock, of Bow- 
doin College, has been elected Professor of Ecclesiastical History 
in the Union Theological Seminary, New York, a wealthy lady of 
that city having generously contributed $25,000 to complete the 
endowment of the professorship. —— The Ericcson made the pas- 
sage out to Havre in 14 days and 3 hours from New York. 
William Tirrell, an eminent agriculturist, and one of the wealthi- 
est and most public-spirited citizens of Georgia, died at his resi- 


A snapping turtle was lately captured in Sanborn- | 


Dr. | 


dence, Sparta, Hancock county, on the morning of the 4th of July. | 


The deceased has especially entitled himself to the gratitude of 
Georgia and of posterity, by the donation of twenty thousand dol- 
lars to Athens College, for the establishment of a professorship of 
agriculture. Admiral Sir Charles Napier is said to have lost 
his fortune by the failure of Halford & Co., in London. The 
Jingo tree on the Common—transplanted from the Gardiner 
Greene estate on Pemberton Hill about twenty years ago—looks 


writes from Kansas that no spot on earth can be more inviting 
than the new territory. 


A Smarr Frexcumax.—Not long ago the Paris Univers | 


thought proper to publish a series of virulent attacks upon the 
venerable Beranger, accusing him of having invariably placed his 
pen at the service of the worst of passions, and contending that 
his reputation as a poct far exceeded his genius. A sculptor to 
whom it occurred that the Parisians would be glad of an opportu- 
nity to protest against these libels on their favorite bard, designed 
a small bust of him, of which he sold plaster casts at six sous a 
piece. The idea has met with immense success, no less than ten 
thousand busts of Beranger having been sold in the space of a 
fortnight. 


Hazvarp Lisrary.—Two thousand eight hundred 
and cighty-seven volumes and two thousand five huudred and 
forty-nine pampliets were last year added to the library at Cam- 
bridge, exclusive of duplicates, periodicals, newspapers, ete. A 
collection of modern Greck works has been lately added to the 
library. They are supposed to be the largest collection of the kind 
iu America, and were imported direct from Athens under the 
charge of Professor Felton. 

Loaxixe Newsrarens.—tit is poor practice for people to 
borrow newspapers—and perfectly unjustifiable for postingeters to 
lend them. The department at Washington has determined to 
pul a stop to it, and has forbidden postmasters to lend newspapers 
hereafter. 


Hoxonary.—The corporation of Harvard University has con- 
formed the degree of LL.D. upon Gov. Gardner, Nathan Apple- 
ton, Nathan Bishop, superimtendent of public schools, and Hon. 
Robern C. Winthrop. 4 


| the line was opened, the telegraphic business has increased a hun- 


well, 1 bb ies growth is sly pereeptiile. Mss. Lovejoy | for summer, and the cheapest also. Eat, therefore, more fruit and 


Wayside Gatherings. 


The ladies of Virginia are trying very hard to raise $200,000, 
to purchase the Mt. Vernon estate. 


A native African, owned by Mr. R. H. Tison, of South Caro- 
lina, died lately, at the age of one hundred and thirty years. 

Mad’lle Vestvali has made an engagement with the nee of 
the opera in Mexico, and will leave the United States on the Ist 
of September. 

There is a black-walnut tree near Kalamazoo, Michigan, which 
measures thirty-three feet in circumference two feet from the 
ground. 

Albert Harkness has been appointed by the executive board of 
Brown University to the professorship of the Greek language and 
literature. 

The quantity of lumber surveyed in Bangor for the first six 
months ending July Ist, 1855, was 70,640,000 feet, against 
48,382,920 feet in 1854, and 67,161,291 feet in 1853. 


The poor little girl of Gilmanton, N. H., said to be charmed by 
snakes, has been engaged by Barnum, who has secured her and 
her favorite snakes for exhibition. 


A gas company has been organized at Buenos Ayres to farnish 
light for the city, and the foundation stones of the gasometer had 
been laid in the presence of a large party. 

A short time since a son of Phineas Drew, aged 14 years, at 
Newburyport, met his death from a rush of blood to the head, 
caused by the very dangerous and common habit among boys, of 
standing on the head. 

Messrs. Bancroft & Sellers of Philadelphia have obtained of the 
Russian government a heavy contract for machinery for two ex- 
tensive machine shops at Cronstadt. John Bull’s pugnacity has 
lost him a good customer. 

The Rhode Island Society for the encouragement of Domestic 
Industry will hold an exhibition of horses and cattle at Provi- 
dence, commencing on Tuesday, September 11, and will continue 
through the week. The premium list amounts to $4000. 

It is said that the notorious Wild Cat, the Seminole Chicf, has 
formed an alliance with Santa Anna. Should this be true, Alva- 
rez and his brother revolutionists will have at least one very trou- 
blesome customer to dispose of. 

The Canadian papers say there is a great want of cattle in Can- 
ada; that farmers are beginning to find out that wheat growing, 
to the neglect of stock, is not profitable, and that it has become 
necessary to import bullocks from the States. 

Capt. Eli Perry, of the ship Cambria, has for fifteen years been 
constantly engaged in the passenger trade between Liverpool and 
New York, and during that time not a passenger has diced on board 
any ship under his command. This is something more than 
“good luck.” 

About ten years ago a wealthy Englishman, living at East New 
York, L. 1., set a pair of valuable larks free, for the very Urpose 
of introducing them into this country. He has sueceeded admir- 
ably, and deserves the commendation of all lovers of birds and 
songs. 

The California papers make mention of a chalk hill in Campa 
Seco. It is found at the base of the hill, and a curious phenome- 
non is exhibited, viz., that, while one part of it is composed of 
chalk, the other is the usual clay formation, the line of demarca- 
tion being plainly visible. 

A correspondent writes to the National Intelligencer that the 
former minister of Spain at Washington, M. Calderon de la Bar- 
ca, is now living quietly and comfortably with his family at Neu- 
illy, in the immediate neighborhood of Paris. He is devoting 
himself to literary pursuits, and abstains from politics entirely. 

A New Hampshire sheriff was taking a rogue to prison, a few 
days since ina wagon. To make sure of him, the sheriff sat in 
the prisoner’s lap ; and when the horses came to a hill, where his 
attention was necessary to his vehicle, the rogue threw him out of 
his lap, jumped from the wagon and escaped to the woods. 

The Grand Trunk Telegraph Line, in Canada, is for sale. The 
directors have been compelled to wind up matters and bring the 
telegraph to the hammer, not for the want of business to be done, 
but on account of internal defects and mismanagement. Since 


dred per cent., and is likely to grow. 
An exchange says: “ Fruit and vegetables are the natural food 


vegetables, and less meat and flour, and you will not only contri- 
bute to your stock of health, but you will give the speculators in 
these articles of prime necessity, a dig under the fifth rib, which 
they richly deserve.” 

In 1759, the only post-office in Massachusetts was located in 
Boston, and the letters were advertised in the Boston News-Letter, 
so that a person residing out of Boston had to send to that city for 
his letters. In an old copy of the News-Letter a list of letters is 
published. In this list there are advertised two for Martha’s Vine- 
yard, twelve for Nantucket, and several for America. 

Capt. Nathan Smith died in Fitzwilliam, N. H., lately, aged 91 
—the last revolutionary pensioner in Cheshire county. "His father 
and older brothers were at the battle of Lexington, at which time 
he was about eleven years of age. At the age of sixteen he joined 
the army at West Point, where he was present at the time of Ar- 
nold’s treason. 

The Freewill Baptists have now a theological seminary at New 
Hampton, a State seminary in Maine, and a college at Hillsdale, 
Michigan ; the two first, besides their buildings, have endowments 
of about $30,000; the college has buildings costing $50,000, and 
is fast collecting a fund of $100,000, The denomination has also 
a quarterly review of high character. 

The secretary of the treasury has authorized the collector and 
naval officers to collect upon arrival the duties due upon articles 
brought by travellers for presents, and not for sale, when the sum 
docs not exceed $500. Nearly all passengers from Europe bring 

res of goods not designed for sale, a which are subject to 
duty. The instructions are for their convenience. 

In the year 1676, after King Philip’s war, Dr. Increase Mather, 
of Boston, Mass., “ did by his letters procure a whole shipload of 
provisions from the charity of his friends in Dublin, Ireland.” So 
that when Boston sent, by BR. B. Forbes, Kaq., a ship-load of pro- 
visions to Ireland, a few years ago, it was but the payment without 
interest, of a debt contracted a century and three quarters before. 

A half dozen quart bottles were found in the foundation of a 
building in Burlington, ereeted many years ago, which seemed as 
fresh as if they been put up last year, From inquiries it was 
found that the family were in the habit of burying bottles of green 
currants in the cellar, and that these must be at least thirty years 
old, She finding of 4 bottles proves that green fruit is sus- 
ceptible of preservation man when carefull 60 
to exclude the air, 


Soreign Items. 


It is stated that Sir R. Murchison has received the appointment 
of Director of the Geological Survey, England,—the post left ya. 
cant hy the death of Sir Henry de la Beche. 


A project has been started in London, under the auspices of 
Prince Albert, for gathering under one roof, at Burlington House 
all the learned and artistic societies in the city. 

Count de Lorry, of France, has been sentenced to six months’ 
imptisonment, 2000f. fine, and 5000f. damages, for defuming the 
character of Gencral Randon, Governor-general of Algeria. 


One of the heaviest known verdicts against usury has been pro. 
nounced in Dijon, France, condemning a banker to pay a fine of 
100,000 francs. his particular sum was named, as it Was calcu. 
lated to represent, nearly, his ill-gotten profits for five years. 

A new diamond, found by a negress in Brazil, and called the 
“ Star of the South,” has reached England, and is producing a 
sensation. It weighs 254 1-2 carats, and will probably lose half its 
weight in cutting. The Koh-i-noor now weighs 122 carats. 

The gambling establishment near Thonon, on the banks of the 
Lake of Geneva, has just been closed by order of the Sardinian 

vernment. It is also said that a general measure will shortly 
Fe ctagsed for closing a!l the places of play in the Sardinian 
States. 

There are no “ war taxes”’ in Russia; the expenses of the war 
are met by free gifts from the popniation—that is, printed papers 
are sent round for each person of substance to fill in his contribu. 
tion ; and it is well understood how mach he must contribute, if 
he will escap2 some dire penalty. 

It is said that certain corn-merchants of Birmingham and Glou- 
cester have lost at Berdiansk 50,000 quarters of wheat, on which 
they reckoned to turn a pretty penny, having bought the lot at 12s, 
per quarter, but the amount of which must now be reckoned a to- 
tal loss, as the whole has been burnt or taken by the allies. 


It seems that the “din of war” docs not prevent musical affairs 
from prospering at Constantinople, although Turkish opinions do 
not quite agree with those entertained west of the Bosphorus. 
The last novelty is a cantata by Nedjib Bey, the sultan’s compos- 
er, which is described as enjoying in Stamboul a popularity it 
could hardly hope for anywhere else. 


Sands of Gold. 


Patriotism is the last refuge of a scoundrel.— Dr. Johnson. 

..+ Gravity is only the bark of wisdom, but it preserves it.— 
Confucius. 

.++. The higher the rank the less pretence, because there is less 
to pretend to.—Bulwer. 


.+-» I see death’s a good trencherman; he can eat coarse, 
homely meat, as well as the daintiest.—Deckar. 

.... Conversation enriches the understanding ; but solitude is 
the school of genius.— Gibbon. 

.... Everything is worth seeing once, and the more one sees, 
the less one either wonders or admires.— Chester field. 

.... Gravity is a mystery of the body, invented to conceal the 
defects of the mind.—La Kochefoucauld. 

..++ The only true conquests—those which awaken no regret— 
are those obtained over ignorance.— Bonaparte. 

..+. Some characters are like some bodics in chemistry; very 
good, perhaps, in themselves, yet fly off and refuse the least con- 


‘junction with each other.—Greville. 


..++ The most solitary persons have always been the least r- 
pining. How many of the world’s most sacred oracles have been 
uttered, like those of Dodona, from the silence of deep woods.— 
Bulwer. 

.++. Great lords pride themselves on the merit of their ances 
tors, because they have no other ; wits on their own merit, because 
they thirik it unique; while sensible men never glorify themselves. 
—Ninon de L’ Enclos. 

...+ As those that pull down private houses adjoining to the 
temples of the gods prop up such parts as are contiguous to them; 
so in undermining bashfalness, duc regard is to be had to adjacent 
modesty, good-nature and humanity.—Plutarch. 

-++» There are two distinct sorts of what we call bashfulness— 
this, the awkwardness of a body, which a few steps into the world 
will convert into the pertness of a coxcomb ; that, a consciousness, 
which the most delicate feelings produce, and the most extensive 
knowledge cannot always remove.—Mackenzie. 


Doker’s Budget. 


“ Wife,” said a hen-pecked husband, “go to bed.” “I wont. 
“ Well, then, sit up; 1 will be minded !” 

An old divine said to a young preacher, who had just preached 
a sermon of the intensely horrible order: “ You are too flowery, 
and your flowers are all the flowers of sulphur.” 

Economy is the art of drawing in as much as one can, but wi 
fortunately young ladies will apply this “drawing in” to their 
own bodies, when they wish to avoid anything like a “ waist.’ 

A man with a modest appetite dined at a hotel ; after eating the 
whole of a young pig, was asked if he would have some pudding. 
He said he didn’t care much about pudding, but if they had an- 
other little hog he would be thankful for it. 

“ Isn’t it strange,” asked a friend, the other day, “ that Sir Isaae 
Newton should ever have indulged in clownish freaks?” “ Whet 
did he?” we inquired. “ Why, when he was dividing the rays of 
light, to be sure; for wasn’t that cutting up shines ?” 

A bickering pair of Quakers were lately heard in high contre 
versy, the husband exclaiming: “I am determined to have h4 
quiet week with thee!” “ But how wilt thou be able to get It: 
said the taunting spouse, in “ reiteration,” which married ladies 80 
provokingly indulge in. “I will keep thee a week after thou at 
dead,” was the Quaker’s rejoinder. 

Bropping at a village inn, thero came a thunder-storm, and Or 
tain Hall, surprised that a new country should have reached suc’ 
a perfection in those meteorologic manufactures, said to 
stander: “ Why, you have very heavy thunder here.” “ Well, 
yes,” replied the man, “we du, considering, the namber of inhabr 
tants 

A few nights since, some men, going from Columbus t 
Cincinnati, Ohio, in the r noisy and pro 
fane, when a gentleman in a white cravat tap one of them 0” 
the shoulder, with the remark: “ Young man, do you know os 
are on the road to perdition ?” luck ; I took 


“ That’s just my 
ticket for Cincinnati, and I’ve got on the wrong 
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OTICE TO ADVERTISERS.— Once page only of 

this paper is devoted to advertisements. The im- 
mense circulation of the (being one hAun- 
dred thousand copies weekly) forms « vehicle of advertise- 
ment that is rarely offered to the public. Another fact 
which greatly enhances the value of the PrcrortaL as an 
sivertising medium is, that it is preserved, and not de- 
stroyed after being read, being regularly bound up every 
six months, so that.each advertisement (all bring placed 
on the inside of the paper) becomes a permanent card of 
the atvertiser’s businesa for years to come. 

vor Apventisive.— Fifty ernts per line, in 
gil cases, without regard to length or continuance. 
M. M. BALLOU, Publisher and Proprietor, 
Corner of Tremont and Bromfield Sts., Boston, 


IMPORTANT MUSICAL PUBLICATION. 
BAKER’S CHURCH MUSIC. 
EB have issued one of the most valuable collec- 
tions of Charch Music ever published in this coun- 
try, edited by Prof. B. F. Baxer. It will be the Music 


Book of the season. 
30 JOHN P. JEWETT & Co., Publishers. 


“NEW AND IMPROVED EDITION. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


THESAURUS 


ENGLISH WORDS AND PHRASES. 


§0 CLASSIFIED AND ARRANGED AS TO FACILITATE THE EXPRES- 
BION OF IDEAS, AND ASSIST IN LITERARY COMPOSITION. 


BY PETER MARK ROGET, 
Late Secretary of the Royal Society, London, ete. 


Revised and edited. with a list of Foreign Words defined 
in English, and other additions. by Barnas Sears, D.D. 

New American. from the third London edition, with 
additions and improvements. 12mo. Cloth, #1 50. 

This edition is based on the best London edition, which 
has recently been issued. The first American edition 
having been prepared by Dr. Sears for strictly educational 

, those words and phrases properly termed *‘ val- 
.” incorporated in the original work, were omitted. 
Frese expurgated portions have, in the present edition, 
been restored, but such an arrangement of the latter, 
as not to interfere with the educational purpose of the 
American editor. Besides this, it contains important ad- 
ditions of words and phrases notin the English edition, 
making it in all respects more fall and perfect than the 
author's edition. The work has already become one of 
standard authority, both in this country and in Great 
Britain. 
GOULD & LINCOLN, 


No. 59 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. aug 18 


MILLER, ORTON & MULLIGAN’S 
NEW BOOKS. 
RICHARD HILDRETH’S GREAT WORK, 
ARCHY MOORE: 

—oR,— 

MEMOIRS OF A FUGITIVE. 


With a New Historical Introduction, written for this edi-. 
tion by the distinguished author, and anfolding the ori- 
gin, history and characteristics of this remarkable work. 
One vol., 12mo., 430 pp., 8 Illustrations. Price, #1 25. 


PREVENTION BETTER THAN CURE! 
THE YOUNG WOMAN’S BOOK OF HEALTH. 
BY DR. WILLIAM A. ALCOTT, 
Author of The House I Live in,” Young Housekeeper,” 
“Teacher of Health,” Young Mother,” Young Man's 


Guide,” -‘ Gift Book to Young Men,” “ Gift Book to 
Young Ladies,” ete. 


CONCLUSION TO THE SWISS FAMILY ROBINSON. 
In one vol., 827 pages, 16mo. Price, 63 cents. 
Also, the SWISS FAMILY ROBINSON AND CONCLU- 
vol., complete, 884 pp., 16mo., illustrated. 


° IN PRESS, READY IN AUGUST, 
TWENTY-ONE YEARS ASLAVE—SEVENTEEN 
YEARS A FREEMAN. 


MY BONDAGE AND MY FREEDOM. By Frep- 
BRICK Dovetass. 450 pages. 12mo. Steel Portrait and 
two Antithetic Illustrations exhibiting Freedom and 
Slavery in contrast. Price, $1 25. 


Address orders to MILLER, ORTON & MULLIGAN, 


Publishers, No. 25 Park Row, New York, or, 107 Genesee 
Street, Auburn. lt aug 18 
ARNOLD'S, 84 STRAN 
LON DON. 


I hereby constitute Mr. Smon Wu- 
LARD, No. 9 Congress Street, Boston, 
sole agent for the sale of my Watches 
in the United States of America. 

CHARLES FRODSHAM. 

April, 15, 1853. 
The undersigned having been ap- 
nted sole agent in the United States 
lor the sale of Fropsaam’s Iu- 
PROVED TIMEKEEPERS, would respect- 
fully call publie attention to his extensive and valuable 
of compensated Chronometer Watches made by 
Charles Frodsham, and styled his ‘‘New Series.” The 
Great importance of the Improved Watches is a perfect 
regularity of time under every variety, climate, motion 


tna produces on them no sensible effect. y are, 
fore, peculiarly adapted to railroad purposes. The 

is permitted to refer to the following gentle- 
men. who, among others, have proved the ex of 


Frodsham’s Watches as 


Enoch Train, Esq., Wm. Whiting, Eaq. 
B.C. Bates, M. Thacher, Haq. 
¥. W. Thayer, Esq., David 
0 
LADIES 
ARB BOLICITED 
TO 
DICK'S 
SPOOL COTTON, 
48K Por rr 
WHEN 


SHOPPING, 
Logan & Co, 61 Dey Street, New York, june a0 


VOLUMES OF THE PICTORIAL— 
ome sell the bound volumes of our illustrated journal 
be those who wish to sell again ata very low rate, so that 
is realized by the retailer, Any 

given by addressing office, by letter, post-paid, 


A. W. LADD & CO.’S 
CELEBRATED GRAND ACTION 
PIANO FORTES. 


T is now ded petent that these are 
the BEST SQUARE PIANO FOKTES MADE IN THE 
WORLD. For Evenness, Purity and Brilliancy of Tone 
stand UNRIVALLED. Among the many improvements 
which we have made during the past year, is our 7 octave 
Piano Forte, constructed upon an entire new principle— 
the base strings being elerated above the others, and run- 
ning diagonally, by which we get a longer string, increas- 
ing the volume of tone, and combining all the qualities 
the Grand Piano, with a beautiful exterior. We were the 
ONLY BOSTON HOUSE to whom a MEDAL was awarded 
for superior Pianos exhibited at the 
NEW YORK CRYSTAL PALACE, 
WAREROOMS, 296 WASHINGTON STREET, 
BOSTON, 


AND 519 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
mar 24 (St. Nicholas Hotel.) 


THE 


SPORTSMANS PORTFOLIO 


AMERICAN FIELD SPORTS. 
We have just published a valuable book, containing 
ILLUSTRATIONS, 

of large quarto size. on the finest of paper, depicting 
GUNNING, FISHING, AND HUNTING, 
in this country, and forming an elegant and i sting 
collection of fine pictures for the centre table, with ample 
letter-press description, making it of intrinsie value. It 
will form also an admirable work for those who are study- 
ing designing, to draw from. That all may be able to 
possess this Prcront;L Gem, it will be retailed at the un- 
precedented low price of 

TWENTY-FIVE CENTS! 

Tt can be sent by mail to all who desire it, and any one 
enclosing twenty-five centa to the office of publication, 
shall receive a copy at once. It will also be for sale at all 
of the periodical depota throughout the Union. 

TEACHERS desiring to furnish their pupils with this 

q 
at 


A BOOK FOR EVERY LIBRARY. 


BIOGRAPHY OF HOSEA BALLOU. By 
his you t son, M. Battov. This inter- 
esting some picture and pwbdiec record of an eminent divine, 
is one of thore simple but truthful narratives of the event- 
ful career of a «trong, vigorous and philosophieal mind, 
engaged in the development of liberal Christianity. The 
work is from the pen of the youngest son of the subject, 
Mr. M. M. Ballou, a gentieman long connected with the 
press, and or- amply competent to depict the pri- 
vate and public caree: of one whom a whole denomination 
have honored and loved. The subject. Hosea Ballou, was 
a self made man, and the means by which he rose to the 
eminence whieh he attained in the ranks of Christian war- 
fare, are herein plainly laid down. The reader will find 
himeelf loth to lay the book aside until he shall have fin- 
ished it, after reading a few consecutive pages. 

By addressing a line. post-paid, to the publisher, and 
enclosing one dollar, the book, containing an accurate 
likeness of the subject, will be sent, free of postage. to an: 
oe United States. For sale, wholesale and retail, 

A. TOMPKINS 
feb 38 Cornhill, Boston. 


THE HAIR AND COMPLEXION. 

HYPERION FLUID 

is the Great American Tonic for the growth of the 
hair, moustache, ete. Boete’s American Exvectric Ham 
Dre is the test wonder of the age, and Bocte’s Hepe- 
AIONA, OF of Cytherea, stands unrivalled for beauti- 
fying the complexion. These articles are all warranted to 
be the very best in the world. For sale by the proprietor, 
WH. BOGLE, Boston. A. B. & D. Sanda, New York; J. 
Wright & Co., New Orleans; W. Lyman & Co., Montreal, 
Canada; R. Hovendon, 20 ~~ Regent St.. Lon- 
don ; J. Woolley, Manchester, England, and chemista and 
perfumers throughout the world. eoptf jan 13 


WILSON’S 
PERPECTED DYSENTERY POWDERS. 


PTER using these Powpers in his practice for over five _ 
years, never in a singie case failing to give instant 
relief to his patients, Da. WILSON. at the solicitation of | 


friends and others, who feel that to this remedy they are 
indebted for their lives, haa at length been induced to 
offer them to the publie as an infallible cure for 


DYSENTERY, DIARRHGA, 
AND OTHER BOWEL COMPLAINTS. 


As the Dysentery season is approaching, no family 
should fail to procure immediately this invaluable remedy. 
A box containing one dozen of the Powders. with full di- 
rections for their use, will be forwarded by mail, free of 
expense, to any part of the United States, on the receipt 
of #1, in a letter addressed either to Da. J. V. WILSON, 
Proprietor, Norwich, Ct.. or to WEEKS & POTTER. No. 
154 Washington Street, Boston. For sale by ists 
generally. jaly 21 


illustrated work, as a Drawing Book, will be suppli 
wholesale rates. 
Newsmen should send in their orders at once, as this is 
a work which will sell rapidly on account of its attractive 
ictorial character and cheapness, and we print but a 
ited edition. M. M. BALLOU, Pub/isher, 
Corner of Tremont and Bronifield Sts., Boston. 


HURLEY'S CELEBRATED SARSAPARILLA. 
THE ONLY GENUINE AND RELIABLE EXTRACT [IN AMERICA, AND 
SURE CURE FOR 

YSPEPSIA, or Indigestion, Secrofula, or King’s 
Evil, Affections of the Bones, Syphilis, Debility, Ha- 
bitual Costiveness, Erysipelas, Pulmonary Diseases, Liver 
Complaint, Piles, Female Irregularities, Fistula, Skin Dis- 
eases, Kidneys, and as a great and powerful 
Tonic, purifying the Blood, and invigorating the entire 
system. The medicine, though prepared at great expense, 
is nevertheless within the reach of poor as well as rich, 
and looked upon by the community as the greatest bless- 
ing ever conferred on mankind. 
Dra. T. A. HURLEY’S Manufactory, 
Corner of Seventh and Green Sts., Louisville, Kentucky. 
Acent iv New Yorxk—Messrs. Schieffelin, Brothers & 
Co., and Druggists generally throughout the United States 
and Canada. Price, $1 per bottle; six bottles for $6. 
may 12 eoply 


QVEDISH HAIR CREATOR actually restores or 
i creates the hair where baldness has been of years 
standing. In cases of loss of hair by fevers or sickness, it 
has never been known to fail. Testimonials from physi- 
cians, and ladies and gentlemen of the highest respecta- 
bility, can be seen at the depot, where the preparations 
are applied, and no money received unless the hair is en- 
tirely restored. Sent to any part of the United States, 
upon the receipt of $1. Address your orders to ‘* Proprie- 
tors of Swedi. ir Creator, 380 Broadway, New York.” 
july 7 tf 


“The immense demand for it is almost fabulous.” 


0 by all Druggiats and Fancy Goods 
prietors, 68 Liberty St., New York.  eop4t july 7 


JOHN DICK & SONS’ SPOOL COTTON, 
Bagew. please note it can be had in 
New 


ORK, Of. ......5 ROBERT LOGAN & Co., 51 St. 
Boston, of... ... BURNHAM WELTON & Co., 96 Milk Ss. 
of. .........0. W. FARRELL, Chestnut St. 
of. ...... N, HINRICHS & Co. 

june 9 8m 
WOOD ENGRAVING. 


OHN ANDREW, Daavenreman ann 
vPon Woop, continues to execute all commissions in 


5 a . 
torial. eoptf may 5 


STONTSHING effects produced by the use of DYRR'S 
EMBROCATION, when applied to Outa, 
Sores, ete. aug 4 


N, 


ALLOU’S HISTORY OF CUBA: or, Notes oF | 


A TRAVELLER rN THE Tropics. Whoever wishes to 


know the facts about Cuba, will find ample satisfaction in | 


But the 
The au 


this clear, condensed and historical narrative. 
statistics are not the only features of interest. 


thor’s sketches of Society and Manners, and his skill in | 
the arrangement of his materials, have given the volume | 


the charm of a romance. 

(>> Any person enclosing the price of the book will re- 
ceive the same by return of mail, free of postage. Price, 
in paper, 50 centa; in cloth, 75 cents. Illustrated. 

PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & CO., Pudlishers, 
jan 13 tf Boston, Mass. 


MONEY MADE QUICKLY. 
is great complaint among voung men that they 
cannot get employment that will remunerate them 


for their services. To such the subscriber would call at- 


tention to a safe, pleasant and very profitable business, by | 
which, without any risk, the capital invested can be | 
doubled every three months, and by a little extra exertion | 


every two months. Agents are wanted in every city and 
town in the Union—you cannot overstock the market, for 
there is always a ready sale. Cireulars containing a full 


and accurate description of the business, and all matters | 
pertaining thereto, will be sent free of expense to any ad- | 


dress, on application by letter or otherwise to 
SAMUEL SWAN, 
june l6 3m 


Atlanta, Ga., or Montgomery, Ala. 
F you wish to learn to play in the shortest time possible, 
buy RICHARDSON’S 
MODERN SCHOOL FOR THE PIANO-FORTE, 


which is acknowledged by the most eminent musicians of | 


Europe and America to be the BEST Instruction Book 

that has ever been published Price, $3. Published at 

Musical Exchange, Boston, and sold at all Music Stores. 
may 5 eophm 


A GREAT REMEDY for ail the ills that flesh is heir to 
ER’S HEALING EMBROCATION. 
aug 


IMMENSE SUCCESS!! 
THE CHEAPEST MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD! 
BALLOU’S DOLLAR MONTHLY. 


DESIGNED FOR EVERY AMERICAN HOME 

Since its commencement, on January 1. 1855, this pop- 
ular Monthly has run up to an unprecedented circulation, 
being positively 

A MIRACLE OF CHEAPNESS, 
containing one hundred pages of reading matter in each 
number, being more than any of the $3 magazines, and 
forming two volumes a year of six hundred pages each, or 
é pages of reading matter per annum, for 


ONE DOLLAR! 


Montuty is printed with new type, 
fine white paper, and its matter is carefully com- 
Shemkeomeas y the hands of the editor and proprie- 
tor, who has been Known to the public as connected with 
the Boston press for nearly fifteen years. Its pages contain 


Sem the best and most popular writers in the country. 
1 is also spiced with a record of the notable events of the 
times, of peace and war, of discoveries and improvements 
ocourring in either hemisphere, forming an agreeable com- 
panion for a leisure moment or hour, anywhere, at home 
or abroad, each number being complete in itself. 

Any person enclosing one dollar to the proprietor, as 
below, shall receive the Magasine for one year; or any 
porson sending us stxteen subscribers shal! receive the 
seventeenth oy 

M. M. BALLOU, Puddisher and Preprictor, 
Corner of Tremont and Bromfield Sts., Boston. 


Diseased the avenue through which so many 
& passage to the grave, could in many cases be restor- 
ed toa healthy state by simple remedies if taken in season. 
Wistar’s Cherry Balsam has cured hundreds. 


BALLOU’S PICTORIAL 


DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 
[LATE GLEASON’S PICTORIAL. | 


This paper presenta, in the most elegant and available 
form, a weekly literary melange of notable events of the 
day. Ita columns are devoted to original tales. sketches 
and poems, by the nest aWERICAN AUTHORS. and the cream 
of the domestic and foreign news; the whole well spiced 
with witand humor. Each paper is beautifidly Wlustrated 
with numerous accurate engravings, by eminent artists, 
of notable objects, current events in all parts of the 
world, and of men and manners, altogether making a 
peper entirely original in thiscountry. Its pages contain 
views of every populous city in the known world, of all 
buildings of note in the eastern or western hemisphere, 
of all the principal ships and steamers of the navy and 
merchant service, with fine and accurate portraits of 
every noted character in the world, both male and female. 


TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


*,* One copy of Tuz Frac or ore Uxton, and one copy 
of Batiou’s Picroriat, together, $4 per annum. 

Published every Sarcrpar, by M. M. BALLOU, 

Corner of Tremont and Streets, Boston 

The following are selected from among hundreds of iike 
testimonials : 

It is a most creditable specimen of the art typographical 
in this country. and compares well with anything of the 
sort produced in Europe. When the cost of the larce 
number of illustrations which each number contains is 
considered, and the superfine quality of the paper on 
which the Pictorial is printed. it is really remarkable that 
the numbers can be sold for six cents. We feel a degree 
of pride that so complete a literary enterprise should hail 
from Boston.— Daily Bee. 

It is ahead of the famous London News in the beauty of 
its typography.— Literary Echo, R. I. 

It is decidedly the richest paper published in the Union 
and the plates and engravings are worth quadruple the 
subseription price. Every family should take it.— 4mer:- 
can Citizen, Jackson, Mich. 


It is the most attractive weekly that is published in the 
country.— Southern Star, La. 

It is a paper that should be on the parlor table of every 
lady throughout the city. and in fact. a room fitted up for 
& parlor cannot be complete without it.— News, Newport, 
Kentucky. 

This elegant weekly journal is doing much for art in this 
country.— Boston Daily Atlas. 

A copy should grace every drawing-room table.— Aany 
Atlas, N. Y. 

It is the cheapest paper in the world.— Pawtucket Di- 
rectory, KR. I. 

The Pictorial merits the prodigious patronage it receives 
— Wasaington ( D. C.) Union. 

We take great pleasure in commending this matchless 
weekly journal.— Wisconsin Pine-y, Sterens Pornt, Wis. 

One of the most moral, entertaining and instructive 
family newspapers of the day.— Nantucket | Ms.) inqusrer. 

Everybody likes it who has ever seen it.— Watchman, 


| Montpelier, Vt 


We learn with pleasure, that the prosperity of the Pic- 
torial keeps pace with its rapid improvement.— Home 
Journal, New York. 

Every one who wants something really elegant in the 
way of « pictorial work, should by ail means take this pa- 
per.— Winchester ( Tenn.) Independent. 

The Pictorial is becoming every day more and more 
popular. The beauty. delicacy and eiegance of the ca- 
gravings are truly wonderful. while the literary depart- 
ment is full to overtiowing with tne productions of the 
best writers ia America.— Sarannaa (| a.) Jow nai. 

A sterling Boston Pictorial, the pride of this city and 
the Union.— South Boston Gazette. 

The standard of its literature becomes continually ele- 
vated, while its profusion of illustrations are finely exe- 
cuted, and of endless variety.— IVestchester Y.) Herald. 

Those who have been pleased with the past conduct 
and contents of this illustrated sheet, cannot but be de- 
lighted with the improvements under its new proprietor- 
ship.— The Burr Oak, Juneau, Wisconsin. 

Is said to excel by far any illustrated journal published 
in England or on the continent.—dgr, Beifast, Me. 

This is the most beautiful Pietorial in the world, has 
obtained aa unprecedented popularity. and has constant- 
ly been undergoing improvement, until further improve- 
ment seems impossibie.— Democrat, Canton, N. Y. 

A weekly panorama, in fine wood cuts, of places and 
buildings throughout our country. accompanied by ex- 
planatory notes, tales. ete. When bound, it makes an 
ornamental and highly entertaining bouk.— Covrier, Vew~ 
castle, Ind. 

The Pictorial is the only weekly illustrated paper of any 
eyaructer published in this country, and is second to 
mone in the world. It ought to be generously sustained 
by our people.— Herald, Springville, N.Y. 

A first rate, instructive, entertaining and beautifully 
illustrated weekly paper, tilled with the best wood cuts 
ever executed.— Repudlican, Charlotte, Mica. 


Acuyrs.—S. French, 121 Nassau St., New 
York ; A. Winch, 115 Chestnut St., Philadelphia; Henry 
Taylor, 111 Baltimore St., Baltimore; A. C. Bagley, cor- 
ner of 4th and Sycamore Sts., Cincinnati; J. A. Roys, 48 
Woodward Avenue, Detroit; E. K. Woodward, corner of 
4th and Chesnut Sts., St. Louis; Mellen & Co., 75 Dear- 
bern St., Chi » Samuel Ringgold, Louisville, 
Kentucky ; Trubner & Co., 12 Paternoster Row, London, 
Agent for Great Britain and Europe generally. 


THE FLAG OF OUR LNION, 
An elegant, moral and refined Miscellaneous Family 
Journal, devoted to polite literature, wit and humor, 
prose and poetic gems, and original tales, written ex- 
pressly for the paper. Im politics, and om all sectarian 
questions, it is strictly neutral; therefore making it em- 
hatically A PAPER FOR THS MILLION, and a welcome vis- 
tor to the home cirele. 
lt contains the foreign and domestic news of the day, 
so condensed as to present the greatest possible amount 
of intelligence. No advertisements are admitted te the 
paper, thus offering the entire sheet. which ia of rus 
MAMMOTH 8128, for the instruction and amusement of the 
general reader. An unrivalled corps of contributors are 
regularly engaged, and every department ia under the 
most finished and perfect system that experience can 
suggest, forming an original paper, the present circula- 
tion of which far exceeda that of any other weekly paper 
im the Union, with the exception of Ballou’s Pictorial.” 


TERMS INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


Any person sending ua sixteen subseribers at the last 
Tate, shall receive the seventeentA copy gratis. 

Que copy of Tus Fine or ove UNION, and one copy of 
Pricroniat, $400 per annum. Published every 
Saruapayr, by M.M. BALLOU, 


Corner of Tremont and Bromiield Sts., Boston. 
a 
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wait for their return cargo at Icu: 

de Barragan, seven or eight noe 
below the city. Like most places in 
South Am , the city has suffered 
from political vicissitudes. On the 
27th of June, 1806, Buenos A 
was captured by a British squadron 
from the Cape of Good Hope, com. 
manded by Commodore Popham. A 
column under General Beresford, nu. 
merically inferior to the Spanish 
force, was landed, and on the 28th, 
after some fighting, obtained posses. 
sion of the city. More than a million 
dollars in silver and bullion was seized 
and sent to England. But on the 
12th of August, the tables were turn- 
ed, and when reinforcements sent by 
England arrived, they found the city 
in the hands of the Spaniards, and 
General Beresford prisoner of war, 
The British fleet took possession of 
Fort. Goretti and stormed Monte Vi- 
deo, but finally the Spaniards triumph- 
ed. The government has since chang- 
ed from a dictatorship to a so-called 
republic; and we believe that at the 
last account Buenos Ayres is what is 
called a republic in South America. 


HUDSON RIVER RAILROAD, 
AT ANTHONY'S NOSE. 

One of the boldest and most judi- 
cious railroad enterprises of the day, 
was the building of the Hudson River 
Railroad from New York to Troy, a 
distance of 150 miles. To say noth- 
ing of the commercial importance of 
the enterprise, which filled up the gap 
caused by the annual closing of the 
navigation of the Hudson River, it 
conferred an inestimable boon upon 
the public in opening an easy, rapid 
and cheap aspect to some of the finest 
scenery in this country or the world. 
No railroad in this country intersects 


ake : 


HUDSON RIVER RAILROAD, AT ANTHONY'S NOSE. 


BUENOS AYRES. 

The city of Buenos Ayres, of which we present an engraving 
below, showing a portion of the defences, and a bathing scene, 
similar to that of Newport, is situated on a spot called Cape 
Blanco, on the south side of the Rio de la Plata, and is the capital 
of the vast province which bears its name. Its Soundiaton danee 
as far back as the governorship of Don Pedro de Mendoza, in 
1535, but it was almost immediately abandoned after its founda- 
tion, and the settlement was not resumed until 1582. In 1620 
(the same year that the pilgrims landed at Plymouth), it was 
erected into a bishopric. Its present population is 120,000. The 
area on which the city is built rises gently, and is long in propor- 
tion to its breadth. Near the river is a fine large square, and this 
is the site of the gubernatorial residence. The city has very much 
improved in its appearance within a few years, many of the new 
houses being built of brick, though they are all low, consisting of 
one story and a basement ; the cathedral, however, is a very splen- 


did structure, which would attract attention in any city. There is 
another church at the further end of the city, and numerous con- 
vents. It is the great resort of Euro’ and Peruvian traders, as 
there is a post-road leading across the continent to Peru well sup- 
plied with means of conveyance. The regular and 4egitimate 
commerce of the place is small, but there is a vast amount of 
smuggling, chicfly carried on by the Portuguese; the most valu- 
able commodities are brought hither to be exchanged for European 
¥ such as wool from Peru, copper from Coquimbo, gold from 

hili, and silver from the celebrated mines of Potosi. From Cor- 
rientes and Paraguay come tobacco, sugar, cotton and beeswax. 
The trade between Peru and Buenos Ayres is chiefly in horned 
cattle and mules, of which almost incredible numbers change 
hands annually. The navigation to the city is dangerous on ac- 
count of the lowness of the water, the shoals and rocks, and the 
frequent violent storms. Vessels anchor within three leagues of the 
town, whence their cargocs are taken ashore in lighters, and they 


so picturesque, or so romantic a re- 
gion; on one side, the lordly Hudson 
rolling its silver tide towards the 
ocean, on the other, a country run- 
ning through the whole scale of natural moye o from the pastoral 
to the romantic. A German might write a whole volume on the 
aesthetic influcr’c of railroads. ‘To the denizens of crowded cities 
they have been a new revelation of beauty, glory and magnificence. 
The passage of this railroad through the promontory of Anthony's 
Nose, is one of those scenes which display the importance of the 
pictorial art. It cannot be accurately described by the pen, but 
absolutely demands the use of the pencil and graver. e there- 
fove refer our readers to the fine engraving which accompanies 
these remarks for a true conception of the scene. The achieve- 
ments of science in the matter of locomotion are still a daily won- 
der. We have not yet got used to being whirled from place to 
place on the surface of the globe with dizzying rapidity ; to shiver- 
ing one day in a region of cold and snow, and basking the next 
in an atmosphere of ninety-five degrees: like a fish out of water, 
suddenly transferred from the ice-house to the gridiron. These 
things form a topic of daily conversation and study. 
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CITY UF BUENUS AYRES, SOUTH AMERICA. 


